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Underlying Principles of Foreign Language Study 


HAYWARD KENISTON 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


HE task of education is the development, in each individual, of the 

fullest possible understanding of himself, of his relations to other men, 
and of the world in which he lives; its goal is fruitful living, in action, 
thought, and faith. 

Three main fields of study correspond to these three realms of under- 
standing: the humanities, the social studies, and the natural sciences. But 
the contributions made by each of these fields to the whole training of the 
individual may reach beyond the borders of its special content. The proc- 
esses of education cannot be separated into compartments, for they are as 
complex as human personality itself. 

It is not mere traditionalism and inertia which has made of the “‘liberal’”’ 
studies (language, the fine arts, mathematics, philosophy) the core of the 
curriculum, for they remain today the only possible approach to an under- 
standing of the mind of man, of how he thinks and feels, of how he expresses 
his thoughts and feelings. And language must remain the foundation of all 
study, since it is the medium through which we find contact with the past 
and the present and through which we give expression to our own thoughts 
and dreams. 

Clearly then, education begins with the study of our own language, and 
the process of learning our language is one that never ends. The more 
clearly and the more sensitively we can understand what others have said 
or say, the more we can define and refine our own expression, the more 
can we be truly called ‘‘educated.” 

It has been the experience of centuries, and it is no less true today, that 
the understanding of one’s own native language is greatly enriched by the 
study of other languages. The reasons are many. First of all, such a study 
provides a perspective, by offering comparisons of identity or divergence 
of expression. It awakens the mind to a consciousness of distinctions in 
meaning made possible by differences in form or function; it sharpens the 
sense of values in word meanings through associations with foreign cog- 
nates; it encourages a more precise and careful articulation in speech, by 
providing a basis of comparison in other tongues. The foreign language 
teacher is the chief ally of the teacher of English. 

The study of foreign languages has, however, a place in the liberal cur- 
riculum in its own right. If one of the chief tasks of education is to teach 
boys and girls to think clearly, the foreign languages deserve a place beside 
mathematics. For the chief requisite for a valid experience in the formula- 
tion of general principles is a body of concrete, constant, and meaningful 
data. And no field of study offers more effective data than do the foreign 
languages, in the patterns of their forms and the structure of their devices 
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for expression. Moreover they provide constant verification and constant 
application of the principles derived from the study of these data. 

Not all the values of education can be measured; in fact, in the present 
state of educational measurement, it would be safe to say that the chief 
values cannot be measured. And it is precisely in this field of personal in- 
tangibles and imponderables that the humanities make their richest con- 
tribution. So it is in the study of foreign languages. Merely because we 
cannot measure it, shall we deny the power of foreign language study to 
open the windows of the mind to wider horizons, in the thoughts and lives 
of men in other lands and other times? Shall we fail to recognize the effect 
on the ideas and ideals of a boy or a girl who catches a glimpse of alien 
ways of thought and expression reflecting other ways of life and action? 
Can there be any clearer path to open-mindedness and tolerance than that 
which leads through the study of the mind and heart of foreign people? 

These are experiences and values which are significant for all our stu- 
dents who can profit by any intellectual training. They provide an oppor- 
tunity for the clarification and refinement of understanding and expression, 
a discipline in clear and logical thinking, an enlargement of outlook on 
man and his ways. 

For certain groups the study of foreign languages is essential for other 
reasons: as an instrument for understanding foreign literatures, as a tool 
for reading the works of foreign scientists and scholars, even as a prepara- 
tion for a vocation in teaching, diplomacy, or foreign trade. But these 
groups are a minority of our school population. Our chief concern is with 
the majority of students in our schools and colleges. For them, a broad 
experience in human values is as essential as knowledge of our contem- 
porary American society or of the facts of the physical world. The foreign 
languages are not the only instrument in providing this experience, but 
they do have their contribution to make, a contribution specific and unique. 
The study of foreign languages must continue to be a part of the training 
and experience of the youth of today if we hope to form them into the 
broadly human leaders of tomorrow. 





Foreign Languages for Teachers of English 


HAROLD B. ALLEN 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


RE foreign language teachers leaving unused a potent weapon in the 

struggle against the forces conspiring to subdue the humanities? 

Probably no such teacher is unaware that these forces exist. They have 
become so strong that each of the two recently retiring presidents of the 
Modern Language Association of America found it imperative to call the 
attention of the members of the association to the seriousness of the struggle. 
At the 1936 meeting Professor Carleton Brown’s presidential address, ‘“The 
Attack on the Castle,”’ vividly analyzed this offensive against the humani- 
ties. At the 1937 meeting in Chicago Professor Eduard Prokosch’s presi- 
dential message, ‘“Treason Within the Castle,”’ was an equally vivid analy- 
sis of an inner weakness which is giving aid and comfort to the enemy, 
that is, the unwillingness of teachers of the humanities to recognize the 
place and value of linguistic studies. 

The call to arms voiced in these addresses to language and literature 
teachers is essentially an appeal for co-operation. No isolated professor of 
German, no single department of Romance Languages, can hope to defend 
a position against an enemy which attacks simultaneously from several 
vantage-points. All who believe in the integrity and essential worth of 
humanistic studies must stand shoulder to shoulder, must avail themselves 
of every possible means of co-operation and defense. One such means is 
immediately available in the need which prospective teachers of English 
have for a substantial foundation in foreign languages. 

That need received official formulation for the National Council of 
Teachers of English in 1928, when there was published ‘Training in English 
Language for English Teachers,” a first report of the National Council’s 
Committee on English Language Courses in Colleges and Universities.! 
Although naturally the report concerned primarily the training in English 
linguistics for prospective teachers of English, the committee carefully 
included therein the following emphatic recommendation: “Some knowl- 
edge of at least one foreign language (preferably Latin, Greek, or German) 
is indispensable. It is highly desirable that the student shall have studied 
at least two foreign languages.”’ 

To this official recommendation was appended an amplified and 
strengthened statement by Professor R. L. Ramsay. The pertinent section 
of this appendix reads as follows: ‘‘A knowledge of but one foreign language 
is surely not enough, even as a minimum, for one who intends to become a 
teacher of English. Some acquaintance with two foreign languages should, 


1 English Journal, xv11 (December, 1928). 1-11. The committee included the late Samuel 
Moore, chairman; Leo L. Rockwell; W. F. Bryan; C. C. Fries; J. S. Kenyon; T. A. Knott; 
R. L. Ramsay; and J. F. Royster. 
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I believe, be considered not only ‘highly desirable’ but absolutely essential, 
Perhaps it would be unparliamentary to say that anyone who professes to 
teach the English language without ever having studied Latin is com- 
mitting a fraud on the pupils, but I wish someone would say it, for it is 
perfectly true. And no one can know his own language without some ac- 
quaintance with at least one other living, modern language, preferably 
German if he has already had Latin, but certainly either German or French. 
Any improvement which we are able to effect in the teaching of the English 
language courses will be dearly bought if they should come to be regarded 
as in any degree substitutes for the study of foreign languages. It would be 
better for the prospective teacher of English to omit the courses in the 
English language altogether, if absolutely necessary in order to take one of 
these essential foreign languages; for with them there is a chance that his 
language sense will be awakened anyway, and without them there is little 
hope that he will ever really understand what the study of the English 
language is all about.” 

Not long ago the publication of this report inevitably led to the ques- 
tion: What effect has it had on the linguistic preparation of English teach- 
ers? Specifically, are the prospective teachers required to get at least a mini- 
mum training in foreign languages? 

This question can now be answered by information recently gathered 
in a nation-wide survey which the writer made on a special grant from the 
Research Committee of the National Council of Teachers of English. Of 
the 800 degree-granting colleges and universities to which questionnaires 
were sent, 406 returned replies. The 373 generally usable responses repre- 
sent institutions of many varieties in all the forty-eight states and the 
District of Columbia, so that the conclusions which can be drawn from 
the survey may be taken as fairly true of the entire situation. 

Two of the twenty-seven queries constituting the questionnaire are 
here pertinent. They are: “‘What are the foreign language requirements for 
graduation with a major in English?” ‘‘What are the (foreign) language 
requirements for the M.A. in English?” The second question, of course, 
was directed only to institutions offering graduate work; but, unfortu- 
nately, the replies from this group are not usable because of an unforeseen 
ambiguity in the question. It was not clear from the replies whether the 
requirements named were in addition to those for the bachelor’s degree. 
In general, a reading knowledge of at least one modern foreign language 
had to be demonstrated by a candidate for the master’s degree. 

The first question, however, elicited facts of considerable value, which 
may be summarized in tabular form. In this table class A includes the 
large universities having more than one thousand liberal arts students; 
B, the small universities and colleges having from three hundred to one 
thousand students; C, the small colleges having fewer than three hundred 
students; and T, the exclusively teacher-training institutions. (In the 
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reporting institutions were almost 5,300 senior English majors preparing 
to teach English: 1,486 in A, 1,913 in B, 634 in C, and 1,258 in T.) 



























































A B Cc T total 

Replies to the question 52 151 95 69 367 
No naemiad stated 16 29 22 58 125 
Percentage of the replies in the class 30 19 23 83 34 
Some knowledge of one language 34 104 59 11 208 
Percentage of the replies in the class 64 70 60 16 53 
Some knowledge of two languages 2 18 11 0 31 
Percentage of the replies in the class 4 12 12 0 8 
Some knowledge of three languages 0 0 3 0 3 
Percentage of the replies in the class 0 0 3 0 1 




















Besides this general summary certain unusual requirements may be 
noted. One institution in group A requires an English major to take four 
years of language; another accepts Italian as one of the foreign languages; 
and another accepts Scandinavian, Spanish, or Italian. The most for- 
midable requirement is that of a class-B college which stipulates that the 
English major offer twenty-four (semester) hours of Latin, eight of Greek, 
and twelve of a modern foreign language; but another B institution re- 
quires three years of one language and two years each of two others. In 
class C the only multiple requirement called for both Latin and Greek and 
two years of a modern foreign language. 

These exceptional instances, however, do not alter the general picture 
which these statistics present. Here it is seen that although nine per cent 
of the 367 replying institutions require knowledge of two foreign languages, 
more than half meet only the minimum recommendation of one language, 
and one-third fail to require any. In 125 of these institutions it is possible 
for a student to be graduated as prepared to teach secondary-school English 
without having had any college work in a foreign language. 

This deplorable situation is not uniform. The major universities pretty 
well reflect the whole picture, with thirty per cent having no requirements, 
but with two-thirds requiring one language, and with only four per cent 
requiring two. The medium-sized colleges and the small colleges are the 
bright spots. In each of these classes less than one-fourth of the institutions 
permit graduation without a foreign language, about two-thirds require 
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one language, and twelve per cent require two languages. Three of the 
small colleges require knowledge of even three languages Taken as a unit, 
then, the liberal arts institutions, totaling 298, stand as follows: twenty- 
two per cent without requirements, sixty-six per cent for one language, 
ten per cent for two languages, and one per cent for three. 

In marked and unhappy contrast are revealed the teachers’ colleges, 
which serve only too effectively to bring down the national average. In 
fifty-eight, or eighty-three per cent, of the reporting teacher-training insti- 
tutions, the prospective secondary-school English teacher need present no 
foreign language as a requisite for graduation. Only eleven, or sixteen per 
cent, demand some familiarity with one language. Not a single teachers’ 
college requires work in more than one language. 

If the minimum recommendation of the National Council’s committee 
is accepted as a criterion, and if the figures revealed by this situation are 
typical of the situation throughout the country, it appears that one-third 
of all colleges and universities fail to meet even that minimum. If Professor 
Ramsay’s recommendation of two foreign languages is accepted as a cri- 
terion, then eighty-seven per cent of them fail to meet the standard. In 
either case it is clear that here is a condition of serious concern to the 
English teaching profession. 

But, since this condition is intimately related to the teaching of foreign 
languages in undergraduate colleges, it is also one of concern to foreign 
language teachers. It is a condition which surely calls for increased co- 
operation between college departments of English and college departments 
of foreign languages for the immediate purpose of securing better training 
of those students preparing to teach English. And in the struggle to attain 
this objective, all concerned will be aiding as well in the larger struggle to 
keep vital and significant the contribution of the humanities to a liberal 
education—in short, in the defense of the castle. 





The Place of Civilization in Modern Foreign 
Language Teaching’ 


MARIELE SCHIRMER 
State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Author’s summary. —This paper is an attempt to show to what extent the teaching of the 
civilization of a country may be correlated with the teaching of its language for students at 
different levels. Some of the books, selected from the bibliography which follows the article, 
have been briefly characterized, and one of the magazine articles analyzed When the teaching 
of modern foreign languages is approached with this as one of its aims, it seems inevitable that 
greater tolerance toward nations with customs other than our own will result.) 


Ta time when we hear so much about the study of contemporary society’s 
problems in a changing world, the teachers of almost all subjects seem to 
be challenged to justify their existence by answering the question: ““What 
do you contribute to the study of civilization and to the solution of social 
problems?”’ It usually is agreed that civilization embraces the cultural and 
economic development of a country. The cultural, of course, would include 
the intellectual, emotional, ethical, and esthetic background of a people, 
and it is toward this that the study of modern foreign languages can con- 
tribute a great deal both directly and indirectly. The problem is to show the 
extent to which the student experiences something of the cultural history 
or civilization of a foreign country whose language he is studying. In this, 
two phases are to be considered: the facts about the foreign civilization 
which the student learns in connection with the language or literature class, 
and the conception he has of the foreign country as a result of studies car- 
ried on in a class devoted wholly to the study of the civilization of the 
country. 
During recent years, we find the ever-recurring question: ‘“‘What does 
a modern foreign language contribute to the study of the civilization of a 
foreign nation and of our own?” referred to in articles with titles such as 
the following: ‘“The Modern Languages and Social Sciences in Harmony’”’;? 
“Can Foreign Languages Integrate?’’;? “The Generalist’s View of Foreign 
Languages.’* We are told that even the student who is not linguistically 
gifted will be interested in hearing about a foreign people, in taking imagin- 


1 The writer wishes to express her gratitude to Professor Frederic D. Cheydleur of the 
University of Wisconsin and Professor C. M. Purin of the University of Wisconsin Extension 
Division for helpful suggestions and encouragement in the writing of this article, and also to 
Mr. Clarence B. Olsen, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, for valuable assistance in the 
preparation. This article was originally prepared for and read at a meeting of the Association 
of State Teachers Colleges at Madison, Wis., on April 9, 1936. 

? Richebourg and Moehlmann, “‘The Modern Foreign Languages and the Social Sciences 
in Harmony; A Dialogue.” Modern Language Journal. xx: 195. 

3 Monatshefte fiir deutschen Unterricht, “Berichte und Mitteilungen,” xxv: 124. 

‘ Kaulfers, Walter V., “The Generalist’s View of the Foreign Languages,’ Monatshefte 
Silr deutschen Unterricht, xxv: 70-74. 
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ary tours to its country and studying its customs.’ When he compares what 
he has learned of the foreign people and sees similar characteristics in his 
friends of foreign descent, he will know the origin of and reasons for these 
traits. If he has heretofore been irritated by some peculiarity, now that he 
understands it, he can forgive it.® 

In my classes in the civilization of France and of Germany, I always ask 
the students the first day to write what the term civilization means to 
them, and usually receive answers similar to the following: “Civilization 
consists of a study of the geography, history, art, music, literature, science 
and philosophy, manners, customs, and modes of life in general of a nation.” 

It is my plan to discuss the teaching of civilization as applied to ele- 
mentary and intermediate classes in modern foreign languages and then 
the manner of procedure in the class in civilization. I shall furthermore 
differentiate between what the student does actively and what falls to the 
réle of the teacher. 

In the first two years of work, the student’s part can be carried out by 
the study of textbooks which treat the important facts of civilization. More 
and more effort is now being made on the part of editors to offer some 
interesting facts about the geography and culture of the country and to 
enhance the appearance of the textbook by the addition of attractive illus- 
trations. Books of this type are doing their share in demonstrating to the 
generalist in education that something worthwhile is being studied during 
the first two years of language work. This something worthwhile, according 
to those who challenge the justifiability of modern foreign languages in the 
curriculum, usually is the study of books which tell the students something 
about real people and contemporary life. 

In the first part of the bibliography published herewith will be found a 
list of books which students can use for the study of the foreign civilization 
during their first two years. In the first-year classes at State Teachers 
College, Talbot’s La Nouvelle France has been found interesting and stimu- 
lating. I think En France, by Alexis, would appeal to students. One of our 
instructors has been for several years using Macy and Malakis’s Petite 
Histoire de la Civilisation Frangaise with success in an intermediate class. 
Bagley’s Great Men of France has also proved very satisfactory. It has been 
found advisable to alternate the study of civilization with short stories 
and plays. This is feasible enough, because readings can be made illustra- 
tive of certain epochs. For example, when we study the seventeenth century 


5 Moehlmann, Nellie D., ““Non-College Preparatory Courses in French,’”? Modern Lan- 
guage Journal, x1x: 537. 

* Purin, C. M., “The Importance of Foreign Language Study in the General Scheme of 
American Education,’’ Modern Language Journal, tv: 326. 

Zdanowicz, C. D., “By-Products of Modern Foreign Language Study,”” Modern Language 
Journal, xu: 257. 

Tharp, James, B., “‘A Test in French Civilization,” French Review, vim: 283-287. 
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in this brief book of civilization, we read a comedy of Moliére. Cramer’s 
Ca et ld en France has always been a favorite with conversation classes, 
and frequently one student has taken the part of someone from the north 
of France, another of someone from the south, and in a dialogue, the back- 
ground of which was obtained from Cramer, many arguments as to advan- 
tages and characteristics of the respective parts of the country were dis- 
cussed in French. Déléry and Renshaw’s France d’A mérique would be most 
interesting in comparing French and American civilizations. 

To mention a few books from the list of German texts for elementary 
and intermed:. e work, I might name Purin and Rose’s Kulturkunde, which 
combines in an interesting fashion short articles on centers of culture with 
a review of applied grammar. Leopold’s Reise durch Deutschiand and 
Roeseler and Evans’s Rheinsagen show the romantic Rhine. Fleissner’s 
Deutschland von Heute und Gestern is what its name implies; it gives inter- 
esting chapters on rural and urban Germany. 

In the class in civilization, the question of what text to use will be de- 
termined by whether the class is of senior or junior rank and whether the 
book is to be used intensively or extensively. In our class in French civiliza- 
tion, we have found Rutherford’s La France et les Francais well adapted to 
the needs of a class for which the prerequisites are only two years of college 
French. In order to obtain a general background of history, we have always 
used The Growth of the French Nation by Adams for the study of historical 
background up to the twentieth century. 

The rather long list of English books, especially the illustrated ones, 
serves a double purpose in that these books furnish valuable supplementary 
material.” In the beginners’ class, even though none of the above-mentioned 
French readers would be used, the teacher may take at least twenty minutes 
a week to give short talks on the foreign country and show pictures from 
various books. I know from experience that this interests the students, for 
when some of them returned several years after graduation, they told me 
how much these talks had helped them in their general reading and in their 
travel. They can be used by the students in connection with their special 
reports on some particular phase of civilization which interests them. How- 
ever, the whole class must have a knowledge of the background of history, 
art, music, and the like. 

A great deal of this material can be used for illustrated talks in the 
language club. The books which have especially impressive illustrations 
are the Académie Goncourt’s Color of Paris, Nolhac’s Versailles and the 
Trianons, the two books on Brittany and one on the Riviera. Among the 
books which have been published within recent years, and which present 
material in an interesting and varied fashion, are Cohen-Portheim’s The 
Spirit of France, a philosophical study of the evolution of the French mind 


7 Smith, Henry Lester, “(Modern Foreign Languages in a Changing Curriculum,” Modern 
Language Journal, xx: 134. 
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showing its heritage from the past, which is indicated by chapter headings 
such as: “Latin France,” ‘Gothic France,” “Bourgeois and Romantic”; 
and Curtius’s The Civilization of France, which aims to give in fewer chap- 
ters an introduction to French civilization and a discussion of the French 
outlook upon world affairs. 

The books which might be designated as studies in contrast are Sie- 
burg’s Who are these French?, which shows us a contrast between French 
and Germans, and André Siegfried’s France, A Study in Nationality. 

In the course in German civilization, Kaufmann and Balduf’s Cultura] 
History of Germany, known as Inductive Readings in German, Book III, 
has been used as a basic text. The division of the material into political 
and cultural history is valuable, but the vocabulary and the style are too 
difficult for the average student. Jockers’s Die Deutschen, ihr Wesen und 
Werden was used to supplement this book. Kron’s German Daily Life may 
be used to advantage for conversation work. In the general list, the best 
photographic reproductions are found in the monographs mentioned first. 
Herzog’s Deutschland, mein Deutschland has unusually fine engravings, 
and Romantic Germany most interesting color illustrations. 

In the list entitled General Traits, the books by Danton, Diesel, and 
Gooch are among the best of their kind. Kuno Francke’s books are satis- 
fying both from a content and a stylistic standpoint. Manthey-Zorn and 
Coar offer valuable studies of the German mind as affected by the War and 
the results of the War. 

Some of the characteristics of a nation are always shown in its music 
and plays. I have suggested a few collections of songs and have indicated 
where lists of plays can be obtained. It always adds interest to the foreign 
language class to read as many magazine articles as possible on France and 
Germany. Naturally, since the topic of civilization is very complex and 
comprehensive, it is not so easily discussed in a short article as in a book, 
but the fact that articles have appeared is shown in the short list at the 
end of the bibliography. This is not at all meant to be a comprehensive 
survey of the periodical literature on the subject. 

One of the articles which I found very interesting was Charlotte Muret’s 
On Becoming French. This article can be divided into three parts, according 
to content: The French as Social Beings, The Frenchman as an Individual, 
and The French Woman. Each part in turn treats an internal or spiritual 
and an external manifestation of certain characteristics. As a social being, 
we find that the Frenchman’s emotional attitude is very different from ours. 
His tolerance of the shortcomings of human nature is far greater than that 
of the American, with his latent Puritan strain. He does not indulge in 
moral indignation about anyone’s private life, nor does he waste time in 
gossip. The worst that he says of wicked people is that they are unfortu- 
nate. He may become angry at evil, but seldom is astonished at it; he accepts 
human nature and the world as it is. Although the Frenchman may seem 
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excitable, he is very cool in crises. Externally, we find the characteristics 
of tact, politeness, and intuitiveness. By a gentle suggestion or hint, he 
may show his dissatisfaction with something, and if the other does not 
notice it, he will not make it more evident. The French feel that so much of 
our time is spent in casual relationships, that delicacy and agreeableness 
must be brought into these too. 

The second part, on The Frenchman as an Individual, discusses his life 
of the soul and his life with things. The Frenchman has great respect for 
intelligence. The intellect is placed far above personality and externalities 
of conduct. If an intellectual person has odd mannerisms, nothing is said 
of them. Keenness of intellect shows itself in the desire of the French to 
exchange ideas. Thus we find that the French grow far more excited about 
a new play than about the latest mechanical labor-saving device. The ex- 
change of ideas is what makes French conversation so stimulating and de- 
lightful. It is sufficient for intelligent French people when together to talk 
together. The ability to judge the merits of a book or a premiére means far 
more to them than all the electrical appliances in the world. 

The last part, The French Woman, is the one which interested me most. 
The French woman is characterized as a being in whom the desire to help 
and work with others is uppermost. This is evident from the fact that the 
French woman with an alert mind and great intelligence seldom longs for 
a personal career which brings great power, and even if she has attained 
this, she admits that she always works best when under the guidance and 
encouragement of some man, be it husband, teacher, or friend. There is 
evident here the longing for an exchange of ideas of different types which 
one naturally has in intellectual work of this kind and which leads to inter- 
esting results, as is evident in French and other intellectual circles where 
men and women work together. There seems to be an intangible similarity 
in this and the truest essence of French conversation: the exchange of 
ideas, and often the ability to be an intelligent listener by showing apprecia- 
tion of the words of another and by suggestion leading others to express 
thoughts they perhaps would not do otherwise. The characteristic of the 
French woman is to create an harmonious atmosphere and to give apprecia- 
tion. To be desired and needed is more to the French woman than to be inde- 
pendent. Thus we find the maternal instinct very evident in her also, in a 
literal sense, in that she feels herself to be her husband’s and her children’s 
companion and confidante and desires to devote a great deal of time to 
them; and in a figurative and spiritual sense, so that nieces and nephews 
may completely satisfy her desire to help and sacrifice as a mother would. 

In elementary texts, in a class in civilization, in the foreign language 
club, in magazine articles, the student can find material to increase his 
knowledge and understanding of the foreign people whose language he is 
studying. The study of foreign civilization contributes much to an intelli- 
gent comprehension of and respect for varying human customs and broad- 
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ening of social outlook, which are necessary first steps in establishing bonds 
of sympathy and understanding between different peoples.* This will lead 
to peace and tolerance toward one another: individual toward individual, 
nation toward nation. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR READINGS IN FRENCH AND 
GERMAN CIVILIZATION 


FRANCE 


TEXTS FOR ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE WORK 
Readers 


Alexis, J., En France. Lincoln, Nebraska: Midwest Publishing Company, 1934. 

Allen and Schoell, French Life. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1915. 

Bacon, E. F., Une Semaine a Paris. New York: American Book Company, 1901. 

Bagley, C. R., Great Men of France. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

Bond, O., Terre de France. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928. 

Clément and Marinoni, Voici la France. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1924. 

Déléry and Renshaw, France d’Amérique. New York: American Book Company, 1932. 

Dodge, Mendel, and Caro-Delvaille, La France Vivante. New York: American Book Com- 
pany, 1934. 

Hills and Dondo, La France, Cours Elémentaire. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

Lavisse, Ernest, Histoire de France. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1919. 

Lebert, Schwarz, and Ernst, Visages de la France. New York: American Book Company, 
1936. 


Macy and Malakis, Petite Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise. New York: Thomas Nelson 
and Sons, 1932. 

Maloubier, Eugéne, Au Jour le Jour. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1923. 

Pargment, M. S., La France et les Francais. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1923. 

Schoell, F. L., Le Paris d’Aujourd’hui. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1921. 

Smith and Roberts, French Book One. Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 1930. 

Talbot, L. Raymond, La France Nouvelle. New York: Benj. H. Sanborn and Company, 1922. 


Stories Illustrative of Certain Characteristics of French Provinces 


Bazin, René, Les Oberlé. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1916. 

Cameron, A. L., Tales of France. New York: American Book Company, 1904. 

Clavel, Marcel, Terres et Gens de France. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1924. 
Daudet, Alphonse, Tartarin de Tarascon. New York: American Book Company, 1902. 
Deulin, Charles, Contes de Flandres. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1928. 

Le Braz, Anatole, Contes Bretons. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1915. 

Giduz and Holmes, Sept Contes de la Vieille France. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1930. 
Méras and Roth, Petits Contes de France. New York: American Book Company, 1916. 


Suggestions for a Class in French Civilization 


Des Granges and Towles, Histoire de la Civilisation Francaise. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1933. 

Gifford, George H., La France a travers les Siécles. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1936. 

Malet, A., L’Histoire de France. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 1927. 


* Feise, Ernst, ‘Aims and Values of Foreign Language Study,”’ Modern Language Journal, 
XIV: 636-637. 
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Michaud and Marinoni, France-Tableau de la civilisation francaise. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1928. 

Pargment, M. S., La France et les Francais. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1927. 

Rutherford, A. and M., La France et les Francais. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1935. 

Saillens, E., Toute la France. Paris: Larousse, 1928. 

Saulliére, F. J. L., Civilisation Francaise. New York: Silver Burdett Company. 


For Supplementary Reading 
Cramer, J. Grant, Ca et ld en France. New York: American Book Company, 1913. 
Lanson and Desseignet, La France et sa Civilisation. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1930. 

Pargment, M.S., Coutumes Francaises d’hier et d’aujourd’hui. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1932. 

Rambaud, A., Extraits de la Civilisation Francaise. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 


1925. 
READINGS IN FRENCH CIVILIZATION 


Geography 
Blanchard and Todd, Geography of France. New York: Rand, McNally and Company, 1919. 


History 

Adams, G. B., The Growth of the French Nation. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 
Bracq, J., France under the Republic. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1910. 

Taine, H., Ancien Régime. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1896. 

Vizetelly, E., Republican France: 1870-1912. Boston: Small, Maynard and Company. 


General Traits: Description 


Bethaim-Edwards, Home Life in France. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1905. 

Brownell, W. C., French Traits, an Essay in Comparative Criticism. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1889. 

Cestre, Charles, Ideals of France. New York: The Abingdon Press, 1923. 

Cohen-Portheim, P., The Spirit of France. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1933. 

Curtius, E. R., The Civilization of France. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Dell, F., My Second Country, France. New York: The John Lane Company, 1925. 

Green, S. G., French Pictures. London: The Religious Tract Society. 

Guérard, A. L., French Civilization. Three volumes: I. From Its Origins to the Close of the Middle 
Ages. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. II. The Life and Death of an Ideal. 
France in the Classical Age. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1928, III. The Nine- 
teenth Century. New York: The Century Company, 1914. 

Huddleston, S., France and the French. New York: Peter Smith, 1929. 

Hueffner, O. M., French France. New York: D. Appleton Company, 1929. (Treatment of the 
provinces.) 

Jerrold, L., France, Her People and Her Spirit. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1916. 

Jerrold, L., The Real France. New York: The John Lane Company, 1911. 

Kron, R., French Daily Life. (Dent’s Modern Language Series.) New York: E P. Dutton and 
Company. 

Sieburg, F., Who are these French? New York: The Macmillan Company, 1932. 

Siegfried, A., France, A Study in Nationality. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1930. 

Wendell, Barrett, The France of Today. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1907. 


Foreign Publications 
Blondel la Rougery, ed., Les Provinces de France illustrés et leurs divisions départmentales. 
Paris: Blondel la Rougery, Editeur, 7 rue St. Lazare. 
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Bougier, L., Géographie de la France et de ses Colonies. Paris: Alcan, 1897. 

Bournon, F., Paris Atlas. Paris: Larousse. (595 gravures photographiques.) 

Gage, A., Ce qu’il faut savoir des colonies frangaises. Paris: Fernand Nathan, 1931. Memento 
Larousse, encyclopédique et illustré. 850 gravures Larousse. 


Paris 


Bensusan, S. L., Souvenir of Paris. London: T. C. and E. C. Jack, 1911. 

Académie Goncourt, Color of Paris. London: Chatto and Windus, 1908. 

Lucas, E. V., A Wanderer in Paris. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. 

Singleton, E. Paris as Seen and Described by Great Writers. New York: Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, 1900. 


Versailles 
Nolhac, P., Versailles and the Trianons. New York: Dodd, Mead and Company, 1906. 


Brittany and Normandy 


Dodd, Three Normandy Inns. New York: American Publishing Corporation, 1892. 
Edwards, G. W., Brittany and the Bretons. New York: Moffat, Yard and Company, 1910. 
Gostling, F. N., The Bretons at Home. Chicago: A. C. McClurg and Company, 1909. 


The Valley of the Loire 


Goldring, D., Along France’s River of Romance. New York: McBride, 1913. 
Wharton, A. H., In the Chateau Land. Philadelphia: J. P. Lippincott Company, 1911. 


The Pyrenees 
Baring-Gould, S., A Book of the Pyrenees. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1907. 


The Riviera and South Eastern France 


Baring-Gould, S., The Riviera. London: Methuen and Company, 1905. 
Scott, Wm., The Riviera. London: A. and C. Black, 1907. 


Art 


Brownell, W. C., French Art. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1892. (Classic and Contem- 
porary Painting and Sculpture.) 

Dimier, L., French Painting in the 16th Century. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Rilke, Rainer Maria, August Rodin. Translated by Jesse Lemont and Hans Transit. New York: 
Sunrise Turn, Inc., 1919. 

Rodin, A., Les Cathédrales de France. Paris: Colin. 

Viollet-le-Duc, Eugéne Emmanuel, Dictionnaire raisonné de l’architecture francaise du XIe 
au XV Ie siécle. Paris: 1854-1869. 10 volumes. 3745 engravings. 

Underwood, Eric G., Short History of French Painting. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1931. (1200 to the present day.) 


Music 


Chants de France. Edited by R. P. Jameson and A. E. Heacox. Boston : D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1922. 

Chants de France. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1935. 

Conniston, Ruth Muzzy, Chantons un peu. New York: Doubleday, Doran and Company, 
1929. 


Magazines 


L’ Illustration. Weekly. Paris: 13 rue Saint-Georges. 
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La Nouvelle Revue Francaise. Twice a month. Paris: 3 rue de Grenelle. 
Les Nouvelles Littéraires, Artistiques et Scientifiques. Weekly. Paris: 146 rue Montmartre. 


Newspapers 


Le Courrier des Etats-Unis. New York. 
Le Petit Journal. Montreal. 


Plays 
See “The High School Course in French” (Pamphlet of the University of Wisconsin). 


Bibliography 


Oliver, Thomas Edward, The Modern Language Teacher’s Handbook. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1935. 


Magazine Articles 


Siegfried, André, “The French Mind,” Atlantic Monthly, cxitv: 744-754. (December, 1929.) 

Briffault, R., ““French Civilization and the Crisis,’ Current History, xxxvim: 137-141. (May, 
1933.) 

Sieburg, F., and Moussinac, L., “Youth of France, Fascist and Communist Views.” Living 
Age, cccxLv: 434-441. (January, 1934.) 

Sieburg, F., and Moussinac, L., “‘Spirit of France,’’ Commonweal, x1x: 453-445. (February 23, 
1934.) 

Muret, C. T., “The French Who Want a King,” Current History, xi: 157-162. (May, 1934.) 

Muret, C. T., “On Becoming French,” Harper’s Magazine, cLx1x: 222-234. (July, 1934.) 

Hutchinson, P., “French Democracy in Decay ” Current History, xit1: 142-147. (May, 1935.) 

Hiitter, Jean P., “Quelques Mots d’Introduction a !’Etude de la Civilisation Francaise,” 
French Review, vim: 277-282. (March, 1935.) 

Dickman, Adolphe-Jacques, ‘““What About French Culture?” Modern Language Journal, xx: 
451-458. (May, 1936.) 


GERMANY 


TEXTS FOR ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE WORK 
Readers 


Bach, E. A., In Heidelberg. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1933. 

Betz, G. A., and Betz, F., Modern German Reader. Boston : D. C. Heath and Company, 1928. 

Betz, Till Eulenspiegels lustige Streiche. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company. 

Dodge and Viereck, Das neue Deutschtum. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1934. 

Evans, M. B., and Merhaut, Elisabeth, Ein Characterbild von Deutschland. Boston: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1914. 

Evans and Roeseler, Das Rheinland. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1934. 

Fleissner, 9. S., and Mentz-Fleissner, E., Deutschland von Heute und Gestern. New York: 
F. S. Crofts and Company, 1930. 

Koischwitz, Otto, Deutsche Fibel. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1932. 

Jordan and Hudson, Kwlturgeographie von Deutschland. New York: F.S. Crofts and Company, 
1935. 

Leopold, W., Eine Reise durch Deutschland. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1934. 

Mankiewicz and Bravelt, Deutscher Alltag. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany, 1931. 

Purin and Rose, Deutsche Kulturkunde. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publishing Company, 
1928. 
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Suggestions for a Class in German Civilization 


Burkhard, A., “An Introductory Course in the History of German Civilization” (syllabus of 
course), German Quarterly, 11: 122-136. 

Kaufmann, F. W., and Balduf, E. W., Inductive Readings in German. Book III. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company. 

Jockers, Ernst, Die Deutschen. Ihr Werden und Wesen. Richmond, Virginia: Johnson Publish- 
ing Company, 1930. 

Kron, R., German Daily Life. New York: Newson and Company, 1901. 

Remme, Karl, Deutschland. Lesebuch fiir studierende Auslinder. Third Edition. Berlin: Ver- 
lag des Akademischen Auskunftsamts und des Deutschen Instituts fiir Auslinder, 1929, 

Richard, Ernst, The History of German Civilization. New York: The Macmillan Company 
1911. 

Henderson, E. F., A Short History of Germany. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1902. 


READINGS IN GERMAN CIVILIZATION 
Geography 


Die schine deutsche Stadt. A series published by Piper of Munich. In this series are: T. Baum: 
Silddeutschland. G. Wolf: Mitteldeutschland. G. Wolf: Norddeutschland. F. Luckner: Die 
Tiroler Stadt. 

Herzog, Rudolf, Deutschland, mein Deutschland. Leipzig: K. F. Koehler Verlag. 

Hoelscher, G., Das Buch vom Rhein. Kéln: Homsch Bechstedt, 1926. 

Monographen zur Erdkunde. Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. 

National Geographic Magazine. Washington, D. C. 

The Mentor. The Mentor Association, New York, N. Y. 

Ratzel, F., Deutschland. Einfithrung in die Heimatskunde. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter and Company, 1921. 

Schauffler, R. H., Romantic Germany. New York: The Century Company, 1909. 

Steinecke, Landeskunde der Rheinprovinz. Sammlung Géschen. 

Stroebe, L., ‘Book List on German Geography, History, Art, Daily Life,” Modern Language 
Journal, 111: 382-385. 

Weise, O., Die deutschen V olksstimme und Landschaften. Leipzig: Teubner, 1911. 


General Traits: Political Conditions 


Brooks, S., America and Germany, 1918-1925. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1928. 

Collier, Price, Germany and the Germans (from an American Standpoint). New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1923. 

Danton, G., Germany, Ten Years After. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928. 

Diesel, E., Die deutsche Wandlung: das Bild eines V olkes. Stuttgart und Berlin: J. G. Cotta’sche 
Buchhandlung Nachfolger, 1929. 

Francke, Kuno, German Ideals of Today. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1907. 

Francke, Kuno, Germany After-War Problems. Cambridge University Press, 1927. 

Gooch, G. P., Germany. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1925. 

Hofstaetter, W., Peters, W., and many collaborators, Sachwérterbuch der Deutschkunde. 
Munich: Deutsche Akademie, 1931. 

Hoover, Calvin B., Germany Enters the Third Reich. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1933. 

Jackl, Ernst, The New Germany. New York: Oxford University Press, 1927. 

Von Klenze, C., Main Currents in the Intellectual Life of Contemporary Germany. (Stanford 
University Pamphlet, 1930.) 

Von Klenze, C., From Goethe to Hauptmann, Studies in a Changing Culture. New York: Viking 
Press, 1926. 
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Puckett, Hazel Wiley, Germany’s Women Go Forward. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1930. 


Art 


Engels, E., Hausbuch deutscher Kunst. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlagsanstalt. 

Scheffauer, H., The New Vision in the German Arts. New York: B. W. Huebsch and Company, 
1924. 

Seeman, A., Farbige Kiinstlermappen, Leipzig: Seemann Verlag. 

Velhagen und Klasing, Jlustrierte Kinstlermappen. Leipzig: Velhagen-Klasing. 

Die Blauen Biicher. Diisseldorf and Leipzig: Karl Robert Langewiesche Verlag. 

Die Silbernen Bucher. Berlin: Waldemar Klein. 

Fiir Alle. Kénigstein im Taunus: Verlag der eisene Hammer. 

Kiinstler Monographien, edited by Knackfuss. Leipzig: Velhagen und Klasing. 


Music: Collections of Songs 


Morgan, B. Q., Griebsch, Max, and Hohlfeld, A. R., Newes deutsches Liederbuch. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1931. 

Der Zupfgeigenhansl, hrsg. von Hans Breuer. Leipzig: Hofmeister, 1928. With piano accom- 
paniment, edited by Th. Salzmann. 

German Songs. Edited by Kramer. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1914. 

German Songs. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Thrift Press, 1935. 


Magazines 


Das deutsche Echo. New York: B. Westermann and Company. 

Die Woche. Berlin: Scherl Verlag. 

Leipziger Illustrierte Zeitung. Leipzig: Verlag J. J. Weber. 

The American German Review. (For promoting cultural relations between the United States 
and German-speaking people.) Philadelphia: Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation. 


Plays 


(A selected list of plays suitable for high school or college presentation appears in Bulletin 
No. 12 of the publications of the Interscholastic Federation of German Clubs. It may be 
obtained by addressing the German Department of Middlebury College or the German 
Service Bureau, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis.) 


Magazine Articles 


Francke, Kuno, “The German Character and the German American,” Ailantic Monthly 
cxxxvir: 494, (April, 1926.) 

Francke, Kuno, ““Germanic Museum of Harvard University,” Art and Archaeology, XXVIII: 
233-239. (December, 1929.) 

White, W. C., “These Germans: Two Human Pictures of the Germany of Today,” North 
American Review, cCxxxIv: 40-48. (July, 1932.) Review of Reviews. xxxxvit: 52 (August, 
1932.) 

Bonn, M. J., “German Intellectual,” Living Age, cccxitt: 146-149. (October, 1932.) 

Lowenstein, H., “Real Germany,” Nineteenth Century, cx1v: 678-689. (December, 1933.) 

Hamilton, A., “Plight of the German Intellectual,” Harper’s, cLxvmt: 159-169. (January, 
1934.) 

Mann, H., “Dictatorship of the Mind,” Foreign Affairs, x11: 418-425. (April, 1934.) 

Rockwell, L. “A Glimpse of the German Mind,” Modern Language Journal, x11: 172-179. 











Practical Courses in French 


LeicH W. KIMBALL 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


OR some years previous to 1929 all freshmen entering Rutgers Uni- 

versity with three years’ preparation in French had been assigned to a 
course in the history of literature. In that year, in response to a demand for 
more stress on the “‘practical” phases of language work, a new program was 
devised. In the new curriculum, composition and conversation at once as- 
sumed a place of prime importance. The purpose of the present article is 
to outline briefly this plan, which is still in force, without entering into any 
discussion of the relative advantages of literary or reading courses on the 
one hand, and work in the spoken language on the other. 

First-year course——Every freshman who wishes to study French is 
placed in a course in which special emphasis is laid upon the use of the 
spoken language. If he is a beginner, his course meets six times a week. In- 
asmuch as the preparation required is only that expected in a three-hour 
course, his only additional time-load consists of the three extra hours spent 
in the classroom. All who have taught elementary language classes know 
the futility of attempting in a three-hour course to give anything like ade- 
quate time to oral practice. It was to obviate this difficulty that the num- 
ber of class exercises was extended from three to six. Upon the completion 
of this elementary course, the higher-standing students are admitted to the 
course to which are assigned freshmen who have had three years of prep- 
aration in high school, and they acquit themselves there very creditably. 
At the mid-year examination last winter, among the forty-five students in 
the more advanced course, of the four attaining a grade of ninety or above, 
one had received his only preparation in our elementary six-hour course. 
Cases of this kind furnish the best evidence that the results justify the in- 
novation. 

Second-year course—The second-year course, to which are promoted all 
but the best students from the elementary course, and which includes all 
freshmen entering college with two years’ preparation, also meets six times 
each week and is conducted along the same general lines. An effort is made 
to use French more and more exclusively in the classroom. Each year the 
best students in this course are allowed to enter the fourth-year course and 
in a number of instances they have ranked with the best in the group. 

Third-year course.—To the third year are assigned all freshmen offering 
three years of French for admission and all except the most proficient from 
the second-year course. This class meets only three hours a week, but moves 
somewhat more rapidly than the earlier courses. After a few weeks at the 
beginning of the fall term devoted to a rapid review of grammar and the 
theory and practice of pronunciation, the time is divided between com- 
position and conversation. The use of English is reduced to an unavoidable 
minimum. The question may be asked why the six-hour idea was not ap- 
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plied also to this course. The reason is that it was felt that since some of the 
students enter it from our first-year and second-year courses, and have 
therefore already devoted to French six hours a week for at least one year, 
it was hardly reasonable to increase their weekly program by an additional 
three hours. A more important consideration was that the capable men in 


a the six-hour second-year course would be able to overcome their one-year 
_ handicap and the following year be placed in the same group as those com- 
- pleting the third year (three-hour) course. 

vs Fourth-year course.—Upon the completion of the course just described, 
ny students who wish to continue work of this character are admitted to a 


he course in which English is strictly forbidden and in which the first aim is to 
acquire fluency. The instructor assumes that grammar has been mastered 
and concentrates on the effort to train the students to attain or at least 
he to approximate a normal speech “‘tempo.”’ At each recitation some student 





_ is required to occupy from two to five minutes in summarizing or comment- 
ar ing upon a newspaper article or a story assigned at the previous meeting 
nt and already assimilated by the retranslation method. As the group is small, 
= the turns of each individual are not separated by long intervals. Once in 
le- two weeks this kind of work is replaced by a free-composition exercise. One 
- hour in each semester is given over to a debate. Toward the end of the year, 
- the work is so shaped as to make easier the transition to succeeding courses 


he involving work of a somewhat different character such as the “explication 
de textes” or other literature courses, which the student is now in a posi- 


4 tion to take with profit, even though conducted wholly in the foreign lan- 
rm guage. 
€, To emphasize the importance of good pronunciation and correct in- 
.. flection and to supplement the instructor’s efforts along these lines, all 
.. composition and conversation groups are subdivided four times each se- 
mester for phonograph exercises. These meetings are held in a small and at- 
l tractively furnished room with a “petit salon” atmosphere quite different 
l from that of the classroom. Care is taken to select records made by French- 
- men and calculated to interest the student and to furnish him with ac- 
le curate examples of correct diction. The booklet containing the text of the 


record may be followed by the student, when he hears it for the first time, 
d or, as his ear develops, not until the second time. In the more advanced 
stages, the text may be used only for reading after listening to the record, 
or not at all. These periodic sessions with the phonograph seem to arouse 


8 ' at : cas 

n an interest in pronunciation and inflection not possible in the classroom 
" alone. 

e The plan here outlined which, with some modifications, has been fol- 


: lowed also in Spanish, has stood the test of several years’ trial and, at 
" least in most of its features, has the hearty endorsement of all the members 
e of the Romance department. To a degree attained by no previous method, 
the student who completes the program actually learns to hear and to speak 
with a minimum of effort and embarrassment. 
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ET us close our eyes and imagine that the inquiring student who, in 
the Modern Language Journal for January, 1935, asked several ques- 
tions about falloir and devoir, is an interested member of a somewhat bored 
class in French composition. Triumphantly he reads from the board the 
following sentences: 

1. Aprés que le roi fat arrivé, tout le monde se leva. 

2. Avec persévérance, il est rare qu’un homme n’arrive pas. 

3. Il n’avait des oreilles que pour la conversation de Jean et de Francoise. 

4, Je resterai 4 Paris pour huit jours. 

When the professor has finished his corrections, the sentences read as 
follows: 

1. Aprés que le roi fut arrivé, tout le monde se leva. 

2. Avec de la persévérance, il est rare qu’un homme n’arrive pas. 

3. Il n’avait d’oreilles que pour la conversation de Jean et de Francoise. 

4. Je resterai 4 Paris pendant huit jours, or, Je resterai huit jours a Paris. 

“But, sir!”’ exclaims the inquiring student, “‘in a letter I got from a 
French boy, the subjunctive was used with aprés que, and sentence (4) is 
just like one in my reference grammar, and, besides, the book says...’ 

At this point, the class is saved by the bell. 

The inquiring student had some justification for his protest. In the first 
place, the use of the subjunctive mode after aprés que is by no means rare 
in French. Furthermore, certain American grammars and composition 
books state simply that the partitive article is omitted after avec, or, in 
adverbial phrases introduced by avec; that the full form of the partitive 
article is used after me... que; that pendant translates for of past time (or 
completed action), while pour is equivalent to for of future time (or incom- 
plete action). 

We shall examine first the question of aprés que and the subjunctive, 
and then take up in detail the remaining points in an effort to determine 
the degree of truth contained in the statements just mentioned. 

I. The use of the Subjunctive Mode with “aprés que.’”’—The writer has 
been told on several occasions that the use of the past anterior with aprés 
que is an erroneous and purely modern construction which should be re- 
placed by an historically correct pluperfect subjunctive. The evidence 
which he has collected, however, seems to show that this use of the subjunc- 
tive, while not infrequent, is incorrect and without historical justification. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Subjunctive: 


5. Il n’avait rien répondu 4 ses supplications, 4 ses plaintes; et, comme Olivier qui les 
entendit le racontait ensuite 4 Bernard, elle était restée, aprés que Vincent edt refermé sa 
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porte sur elle, effondrée sur les marches, 4 sangloter longtemps, dans le noir.—André Gide, 
Les Faux-Monnayeurs, p. 53 (Gallimard, 1925). 

6. Aprés que Philippe eft donné des tartines de miel aux enfants, nous sommes repartis.— 
Geneviéve Fauconnier, Claude, p. 130 (Stock, 1933). 

7. Aprés qu’un dernier hommage efit été rendu aux victimes par les camarades d’esca- 
drille, des discours furent successivement prononcés par les colonels G——et P——-.—Le 
Jour, Sept. 8, 1935, p. 5/2, “‘Aprés la catastrophe de Saint-Jean-aux-Bois.” 


(ndicative: 

8. Aprés ce que le roy fut couronné, Joinv. 201.—Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue fran- 
catse, aprés, Hist. xiii s. (Hachette, 1883). 

9. Aprés ce qu’il out oré [prié] par grant devocion, Girart. de Ross. v. 4389.—Idem, ibid., 
xiv s. 

10. Et, aprez que ilz se feurent saluez, lui demanda, ID, ib. (Rab. Pant. II, 6).—Idem, 
ibid., xvi s. 

11. Aprez qu’on l’eut desarmé, ID. (Mont.) I, 8.—IJdem, ibid., xvi s. 

12. Aprés qu’entre les morts on ne le put trouver, Corn. Poly. I, 4.—Idem, aprés, 8. 

13. Aprés qu’il eut fini, se disait autrefois, aprés ce qu’il eut fini—ZIJdem, aprés, REM. 5. 

14. Aprés que se furent calmées les effusions qui accompagnérent leur entrée, Prosper fit 
apporter les cadeaux par le cocher.—Emile Henriot, Aricie Brun, p.77 (Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 
1924). 

15. ““—C’est assez touchant, n’est-ce pas? fit Sarah avec une imperceptible moue d’ironie, 
aprés que j’eus achevé la lecture.—André Gide, Les Faux-Monnayeurs, p. 144 (Gallimard, 
1925). 

16. Ce méme soir, tandis qu’ Edouard causait avec son neveu Georges, Olivier, aprés que 
Bernard l’eut quitté, recut la visite d’Armand.—ZIdem, p. 465. 

17. Aprés que j’eus achevé, il attendit encore un peu afin de s’assurer que je n’ajouterais 
tien, .. —Edouard Estaunié, L’A ppel de la route, p. 115 (Henry, Ginn, 1926). 

18. Le malade, qui avait fait trois pas, s’arréta brusquement;—le malade, aprés qu’il 
eut fait trois pas, s’arréta brusquement.—F. Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue, 2° éd., p. 749 
(Masson et Cie., 1926). 

19. Aprés que, loc. conj. qui veut indicatif, . ..—Littré, Dictionnaire de la langue fran- 
¢aise, apres, 8°. 

20. N’écrivez pas: Aprés qu’il “efit” diné, il sortit—Ecrivez: Aprés qu’il “eut’’ diné... 
En d’autres termes, observez la distinction entre l’indicatif et le subjonctif, . ..—Théodore 
Joran, Le Péril de la syntaxe et la crise de Vorthographe, 7¢ éd., p. 35 (Arthur Savaéte, 1915). 

21. L’indicatif est sans exception dans deux cas: 

2° Quand la conjonction améne un fait antérieur a l’autre, ce qui a lieu encore avec 
lorsque et quand, et de plus dés que ou apres que, dés instant que (quelquefois dés lors que) sitét 
ou aussitét que, une fois que, depuis que, ou depuis le temps que—Ph. Martinon, Comment on 
parle en francais, pp. 409-410 (Larousse, 1927). 

22. Il va sans dire que le passé antérieur, qui appartient 4 l’indicatif, ne prend pas plus 
l’accent circonflexe que le passé simple, il eut, il fut, ce qui n’empéche pas qu’on ne puisse lire 
dans nos meilleurs journaux, dans nos revues les plus haut cotées, dés qu’il efit ou fit, aussitot 
qu’il fat arrivé: il semble bien qu’il se fasse une confusion générale entre le passé simple et 
limparfait du subjonctif, et surtout entre le passé antérieur et le plus-que-parfait du sub- 
jonctif —Idem, p. 350, Note 1. 


The belief that aprés que should govern the pluperfect subjunctive 
rather than the past anterior is probably the result of two factors: (a) the 
confusion of these two tenses, owing to the fact that, in the very common 
third person singular, the only difference in their form is the presence, in 
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the subjunctive, and the absence, in the indicative, of the circumflex accent; 
(b) the analogy furnished by the correct use of the subjunctive in various 
types of subordinate clauses, especially in those introduced by the temporal 
conjunctions avant que, jusqu’d ce que, en attendant que. 

As the writer has found no example of the use of the pluperfect subjunc- 
tive with aprés que except in the third person singular, he is inclined to 
believe that the incorrect presence of the circumflex accent may frequently 
be attributed, not to a conscious use of the subjunctive, but merely toa 
confusion in spelling, or to carelessness on the part of author, printer, or 
proof-reader. Cf. Examples 5, 15, 16. 

II. Omission of the Partitive Article after ‘‘avec.’’-—“‘Aprés avec, on omet 
volontiers l’article partitif devant les noms abstraits: avec courage, avec 
zéle, avec ruse, patience, intelligence, etc.’”? This statement implies the 
necessity of using the partitive before concrete nouns as well as the possi- 
bility of such a use with abstract nouns. Let us see how these implications 
are borne out in modern French usage. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
23. Philibert souléve le papier avec précaution, y jette un coup d’ceil et se hate de le 
replier ...—Tristan Bernard, Le Petit Café, Act 1, Scene xii, p. 103 (Librairie théatrale, 
1912). 


24. Et puis, il peint avec esprit et un certain sens du réalisme les laquais, les paysans, les 
pédants, etc.—Ch.-M. Des Granges, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 21° éd., p. 706 (Hatier, 
1923). 

25. Un mince sourire détendit avec ironie les traits de son visage impénétrable; .. . — 
Emile Henriot, Aricie Brun, p. 199 (Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1924). 

26. A son tour, Jude contemplait Clerc avec stupeur ... —Edouard Estaunié, La Vie 
secréte, p. 227 (Perrin et Cie., 1927). 

27. A vrai dire, pour parler avec vérité—Nouveau Petit Larousse illustré, vrai, adj. 

28. Brézolles—Eh, non, mon bon ami: Vidal n’est pas cocu.—Vidal, avec espoir —Ah?— 
Louis Verneuil, “‘L’Amant de Madame Vidal,”’ Act 111, Scene v, La Petite Illustration, April 20, 
1935, p. 33/2. 

29. A la campagne, chez Paul Sautereau. Grand salon meublé avec luxe et bon gotit.— 
Francois de Curel, “L’Ivresse du Sage,” Act 1, Scene i, Théétre complet, tome v1, p. 203 (Crés 
et Cie., 1924). 

30. Résigné, je m’efforcai donc d’accueillir celle-ci avec bonne humeur . . .—FEdouard 
Estaunié, L’A ppel de la route, p. 39 (Henry, Ginn, 1926). 

31. C’était un collaborateur lointain 4 qui le directeur technique faisait les honneurs de 
la maison avec bonne grace et fierté—Roger Vercel, Le Mattre du Réve, p. 7 (Albin Michel, 
1933). 

32. Les trois garcons Saviniac se laissérent gaver avec bonne volonté, .. . —André 
Maurois, L’Instinct du Bonheur, p. 31, 138° éd. (Grasset, 1934). 

33. Avec délices: d’une maniére. délicieuse—Nouveau Petit Larousse illustré, délicieuse- 
ment. 

34. Muriel, avec de lV’ horreur dans la voix.—Ah! non, je disais bien que plus personne ne 
nous voie . .. —Jacques Deval, “L’Age de Juliette,” Act 1, La Petite Illustration, March 9, 
1935, p. 24/1. 


1 Ph. Martinon, Comment on parle en francais, p. 50 (Larousse, 1927). 
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35. Avec de l’esprit, Emile Brun manquait un peu d’autorité.—Emile Henriot, Aricie 
Brun, p. 224 (Plon-Nourrit et Cie., 1924). 

36. Je ne suis pas venu en permission pour me faire barber avec de l’hérotsme, surtout le 
mien.—Marcel Prévost, Mon Cher Tommy, p. 64 (Jassogne and Severance, Holt, 1929). 

37. Cyrano est une maniére de chef d’ceuvre fait avec du lyrisme, del’ esprit et des banalités. 
—Daniel Mornet, Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée frangaises contemporaines, pp. 201- 
202 (Larousse, 1927). 

38. Avec de la persévérance il est rare qu’un homme n’arrive pas.—Clifton and Grimaux, 
New Dictionary of the French and English Languages, arriver, vn., 9. 

39. Pourtant, je suis persuadé qu’avec de la bonne volonté vous arriverez 4 vous entendre 
tous... —Marcelle Tinayre, “‘L’Ennemie intime,”’ La Petite Illustration, Jan. 24, 1931, p. 85. 

40. Marianne.— . . . Je vois que celui qui a détruit mon ménage s’en est refait un. Je 
vois que sa complice, auprés de lui, avec du passé, posséde encore un présent et un avenir.— 
Paul Hervieu, “Le Dédale,” Act 1, Scene viii, Thédtre complet, vol. m1, p. 45 (Fayard et Cie.. 
1903). 

41. Il y a aussi des heures od je voudrais faire sauter l’univers avec de la dynamite, tant 
je le trouve béte et mal construit.—Edouard Estaunié, La Vie secréte, p. 213 (Perrin et Cie. 
1927). 

42. Il apporte la consommation, verse l’amer, qu’il étend avec de l’eau.—Tristan Bernard, 
Le Petit Café, Act 1, Scene iv, p. 23 (Librairie théatrale, 1912). 

43. Elle écrit avec de la craie au tableau noir. ..—Albert Acremant, Ces Dames aux 
chapeaux verts, Act 1, Scene vi (Fouré and Fouré, Ginn, 1933). 

44. Claire—Eh bien, la famille est volée, et nous n’avons plus qu’a contempler notre 
ceuvre avec d’affreux regrets —Francois de Curel, “Les Fossiles,” Act m1, Scene iv, Thédtre 
complet, tome 11, p. 233 (Crés et Cie., 1920). 

45. La force de Chasseloup en ces matiéres était son extréme défiance. I] traitait la 
banque avec des méthodes de paysan, sans audace mais sans risques.—Edouard Estaunié, 
L’Appel de la route, pp. 223-224 (Henry, Ginn, 1926). 

46. Les éditions s’épuisaient au fur et 4 mesure de la publication, et étaient réimprimées 
avec des corrections —Ch.-M. Des Granges, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 21° éd., p. 659 
(Hatier, 1923). 

47. Elevé comme au hasard, fort ignorant dans sa jeunesse, il aborde la vie avec de 
formidables appétits . .. —Fortunat Strowski, Tableau de la littérature francaise au XIX* et 
au XX* siécles, p. 121 (Mellottée, 1924). 

48. Elle se prit 4 construire un budget avec des ignorances d’enfant.—Marcel Prévost, 
La Princesse d’Erminge, p. 97 (Lemerre, 1904). 

49. Ceux qui s’occupaient encore de Rémi faisaient allusion 4 sa fin tragique avec des 
ironies et des sous-entendus.—Idem, p. 285. 

50. Ce doit étre ici la bibliothéque de M. Servin, reprit Thérése, obéissant au désir 
d’écarter avec des mots la désolation qui l’envahissait——Edouard Estaunié, La Vie secréte, 
p. 305 (Perrin et Cie., 1927). 

51. Qu’y pouvons-nous? Rien: ne pas embéter ce pauvre bougre avec des drogues,—c’est 
mon systeéme—et le laisser finir en paix.—Idem, p. 311. 

52. Je cours d’un lit a l’autre avec cataplasmes, infusions, inhalations.—Geneviéve 
Fauconnier, Claude, p. 182 (Stock, 1933). 


From the passages just cited, it is evident that the partitive article is 
used after avec before both concrete and abstract nouns. It is equally clear 
that, in each example in which the partitive is omitted—except in Examples 
29, 30, 31, 32, 33 and 52—the object of avec is an unqualified singular 
noun. In Examples 29, 30, and 32, the relationship between noun and adjec- 
tive is so close that the words are considered as forming a unit. In 33, the 
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noun délices, plural in form but singular in meaning, really has no singular 
form.? In 32, the omission of the partitive is caused by the presence of a 
series of nouns—an omission which, of course, is not obligatory. Further- 
more, in each case of partitive omission except in Example 52, the preposi- 
tion avec introduces a phrase of manner of a type equivalent to a single ad- 
verb.® 


It will be noted that in the other phrases of manner, in which the object 
of avec is plural—i.e., where it is simply a question of the plural of the indefi- 
nite article—or qualified, the partitive article is used. The very idea of 
plurality or qualification prevents these phrases from being equivalent to 
a single adverb of manner. 

One well-known composition book states that avec needs no partitive 
article when its object is a singular noun denoting abstract quality. While 
this assertion is, perhaps, more accurate than the statements found in the 
average grammar, it fails to cover the following cases: (a) when the phrase 
expresses a relationship other than manner, such as accompaniment, means, 
or material, as in Examples 35, 36, 37, 38, 39; (b) when the object is followed 
by a qualifying phrase (34) ; (c) when the phrase with a plural abstract noun 
is equivalent to a single adverb (33) ; (d) when the phrase is of the type men- 
tioned in 61, 62, 63. 

There are, however, at least two American texts which give, for the 
omission of the partitive article after avec, rules practically in accord with 
the conclusion we have drawn from a study of the examples listed above. 

Both the partitive de and the article are omitted: 

After avec, when an adverb can be substituted for the phrase: 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


53. Il l’a fait avec joie (joyeusement). 
54. Il a payé avec plaisir (volontiers). 


But 


55. Ila répondu avec des éclats de rire (éclatant de rire—no adverbial substitute). 

56. Ila payé avec de la fausse monnaie (en employant de la fausse monnaie—no adverbial 
substitute).—Crawford, Guérard and Rice, Advanced French Composition, Sec. 6, A., b. (Thomas 
Nelson and Sons, 1931). 


The article, whether indefinite (um, une), definite (le, la, les), or parti- 
tive (du, de la, del’, des) is further omitted: 


2 Délice, m. (Latin delicium) and délices, f. (Latin deliciae), are given as separate words 
by Hatzfeld and Darmesteter in the Dictionnaire général de la langue frangaise. 

* The following example may be of interest: Le Marquis, téléphonant.—“Eh bien, c’est 
entendu .. . Mile de Termonde accepte avec grand plaisir.”’—Gabriel d’Hervilliez “Dans la 
Jungle” (one-act play), La Petite Illustration, July 20, 1935, p. 4/2.—In this case the indefinite 
article, not the partitive, has been omitted. 
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lar After avec in adverbial phrases of manner (i.e., phrases answering the 
fa question how?): 

= 57. Ils’est battu avec courage. He fought courageously. 

)SI- 58. Je le ferai avec plaisir. I shall do it with pleasure. 

ad- 


Note. When avec means literally together with, or with the help of, the 
article is used: 


ect 

efi- 59. Avec du courage on arrive a tout. Courage (or hard work) insures success. 

of 60. Avec de l’argent on peut faire tant de With money you can do so many things. 
choses. 

” André Mesnard, A Review of French Grammar, pp. 44-45, 7 (d) (Harper and Brothers, 1936). 

ve We have found the following cases in which the use of the partitive 

ile article may appear somewhat difficult to reconcile with the conclusions we 

he have reached: 

se ILLUSTRATIONS 

1S, 61. Gaétan, avec de l’arrogance-—Cela ne vous regarde pas.—Paul Hervieu, ‘‘Le Destin 

ed est mattre,”” Act 11, Scene v (1914), Thédtre complet, Vol. 1v, p. 254 (Fayard et Cie.). 

in 62. Micheline, avec de la détresse—Vous m’en détesteriez?—Idem, “Bagatelle,” Act 11, 

., Scene xviii (1912), Thédtre complet, Vol. tv, p. 118 (Fayard et Cie.). 

63. Il s’est attaché 4 peindre les mceurs cléricales de son petit pays avec de la vérité et 

sans aucun souci artistique de la forme.—Fortunat Strowski, Tableau de la Littérature francaise 
he au XIX* siécle et au XX* siécle, p. 640 (Paul Mellottée, 1924). 
th 64. Le jardinier, qui apportait des vers de terre, pour nos hamecons, secouait la téte. Il 
e. embrochait les vers et le bouchon restait fiché dans l’eau glauque. Nous attendions trés long- 
temps sans bouger, avec toujours de l’espoir—Geneviéve Fauconnier, Claude, p. 53 (Stock, 
1933). 
According to French people consulted by the writer, the use of the par- 
titive in Examples 61, 62, and 63 tones down the phrases with avec. Avec 
de l’arrogance, for example, seems to have about the significance of avec une 
certaine arrogance, and is, therefore, not so strong as the phrase avec 
arrogance, or the adverb arrogamment. The phrases in Examples 61, 62, 
and 63 do not, then, form an exception to our rule, inasmuch as they are 
not equivalent in meaning to an adverb. In 64, the partitive is rendered 
necessary by the presence of toujours between avec and its object.‘ 
. III. “Ne... que” and the Partitive Article—As a result of the presence 

of the word after, the statement that the full form of the partitive article is 
used after me... que is technically correct. However, as the discussion of 
“ the use of the partitive with ne . . . que is generally limited to this assertion, 


the student is frequently left with the impression that me... que always 
requires the full partitive form. This form is required, of course, only when 
s the negation does not concern the word in the partitive sense (65, 66). If 
the negation does affect this word, the definite article is regularly omitted.® 





‘ For a discussion of such a separation of preposition and object, see Martinon, Comment 
€ on parle en francais, p. 574 (Larousse, 1927). 
5 Cf. Martinon, Comment on parle en francais, pp. 544-545 (Larousse, 1927). 
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ILLUSTRATIONS 


65. . . . lasuite, annoncée dans la lettre 4 Innocent XI, et qui devait aller de Charlemagne 
au dix-septiéme siécle, n’a pas été rédigée: nous m’en possédons que des notes.—Ch.-M. Des 
Granges, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 21° éd., p. 417 (Hatier, 1923). 

66. Jacqueline.— ... Moi, je ne veux que du thé!—Paul Géraldy, “Do, mi, sol, do!”, 
Act 1, Scene iii, La Petite Illustration, July 6, 1935, p. 10/2. 

67. L’attitude importante du maire, les regards superbes qu’il lancait de tous cétés.. . 
contrastaient avec |’air humble, presque triste d’Ortois, qui n’avait d’yeux que pour sa fille — 
Ferdinand Fabre, Julien Savignac (1859-60), p. 292 (Fasquelle, 1922). 

68. Marianne, la retenant.— . . . Je n’apercois de mal qu’a vous désobéir; je n’en apercois 
pas 4 me remarier.—Paul Hervieu, “Le Dédale,” Act 1, Scene viii, Thédtre complet, vol. 1, 
p. 46 (Fayard et Cie., 1903). 

69. A travers des souvenirs plus confus, elle en emportait au moins ce sentiment trés net: 
qu’elle m’aurait de paix avec elle-méme qu’aprés avoir dit la verité 4 son mari. . . —Marcel 
Prévost, La Princesse d’Erminge, p. 195 (Lemerre, 1904). 

70. Michel.—Tu n’as donc de joies que celles que tu soutires?—Georges de Porto-Riche, 
“Le Vieil Homme,” Act v, Scene xiv (1911), Thédire d’amour, tome 1°, p. 369 (Michel, 1926). 

71. Il n’y a d’unité que celle du sujet, dont le développement est imposé par la tradition. 
—Ch.-M. Des Granges, Histoire de la littérature francaise, 21° éd., p. 115 (Hatier, 1923). 

72. Mais Lucile de Villeron me paraissait avoir d’yeux que pour l’intérieur.—F rancois 
Mauriac, Le Fleuve de Feu, p. 170 (Grasset, 1923). 

73. Il ne savait trop lui-méme ce qu’il pouvait dire de si dréle, car il m’avait d’oreilles que 
pour la conversation de Florence et de Planquin.—Jean Fayard, Mal d’amour, pp. 54-55 
(A. Fayard et Cie., 1931). 

74. Jacques n’avait de nouvelles de Florence que par les amis qu’il envoyait dans les 
endroits ov ils risquaient de la voir—ZJdem, p. 253. 

75. Il faut rester avec ce vaillant qui ’a d’amour que pour la tache.—Henri Fauconnier, 
Claude (Geneviéve Fauconnier), Avant-Propos, p. 12 (Stock, 1933). 


In popular and colloquial language, however, de is often inelegantly re- 
placed by the full form of the partitive article. The presence of a preceding 
full partitive may aid in bringing about the use of this form (77). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


76. Madeleine.—Et vous ne retrouvez du courage que pour vous attaquer 4 une femme 
seule.—Michel Duran, “Liberté provisoire,” Act 1, La Petite Illustration, June 30, 1934, p. 9/2. 

77. Georges.— . . . Combien de fois m’as-tu fait manquer des affaires par ta jalousie 
ridicule! 

Colette.—Tu ne faisais des affaires qu’avec des gens mariés.— Jacques Natanson, “L’Eté,” 
Act 11, La Petite Illustration, Jan. 12, 1935, p. 18/2. 


IV. “Pendant,” “‘pour,” and “de” =Temporal “for.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Pendant: 


78. Un fait nouveau, ce n’est rien en soi-méme. Pendant des années quelquefois on passe 
devant lui, on le regarde, il ne paratt pas.—Edouard Estaunié, La Vie secréte, p. 44 (Perrin 
et Cie., 1927). 

79. Chavarus.—Oui. . . Oui. . . il peut trés bien vous oublier pendant des mois et des 
mois.—Tristan Bernard, “Le Sexe Fort,” Act m1 (1917), La Petite Illustration, Oct. 22, 1932, 
p. 19/2. 
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80. Il a occupé les théAtres de Paris pendant cinquante ans . .. —Ch.-M. Des Granges, 
Histoire de la littérature francaise, 21° éd., p. 901 (Hatier, 1923). 

81. Oui, monsieur, pendant vingt ans, je n’ai pas quitté cette table, ... —Edouard 
Estaunié, L’A ppel de la route, p. 22 (Henry, Ginn, 1926). 

82. Pendant des années on se posait des questions . . . tout 4 coup, on n’a plus besoin 
d’interroger.—Idem, p. 166. 

83. Pendant dix-huit mois encore, Thérésine demeura chez Anne Faraut.—A. Roux- 
Champion, L’Age heureux, Nov. 1, 1928, p. 242/2 (Larousse). 

84. Il s’en allait, déja remis de l’alerte, tel qu’on l’avait vu pendant vingt ans, goguenard 
et paisible, .. .—Edouard Estaunié, La Vie secréte, p. 316 (Perrin et Cie., 1927). 

85. Elle parut etonnée quand j’insistai pour que Robert gardat encore sa place pendant 
quelques semaines.—Francois Mauriac, Le Neud de Vipéres, p. 224 (Grasset, 1932). 

86. Philibert.— . . . Vous voyez, il reste 4 mon service et je serai obligé de lui donner 
cing mille francs par an pendant vingt ans . . . !—Tristan Bernard, Le Petit Café, Act 1, Scene 
viii, p. 50 (Librairie thétrale, 1912). 

87. Soubert.—Vous pouvez les garder pendant trois ou quatre jours?—Tristan Bernard, 
“Le Sexe fort” (1917), Act 1, La Petite Illustration, Oct. 22, 1932, p. 5/1. 

88. La Chicago Tribune écrit que la visite du président Wilson en Belgique sera retardée, 
car Mme Wilson, qui a été souffrante toute la semaine, ne pourra sortir pendant quelques 
jours encore.—Le Matin, May 31, 1919, p. 1, “Mme Wilson est malade.’’* 

89. On est d’avis qu’au lieu de tenir téte a l’émeute, ce qui est dans mon caractére, mieux 
vaut m’absenter pendant quelques mois . . .—Francois de Curel, “(La Nouvelle Idole,” Act 
m1, Scene ii, Thédtre complet, tome 111, p. 238 (Crés et Cie., 1920). 

90. Vve Renaudin.— . . . Nous aurons pendant plusieurs jours la sensation que tu me 
donnes l’hospitalité dans ton ménage.—Jdem, “L’Envers d’une Sainte,” Act m1, Scene v, 
Thédtre complet, tome 11, pp. 132-133. 

91. La Duchesse, dévorant ses larmes, gravement.—C’est bon, Robert, calme-toi. Nous 


éloignerons ta sceur pendant un jour ou deux . . . —Idem, ‘Les Fossiles,” Act 1, Scene iv, 
Thédétre complet, tome 11, p. 172. 
92. Le Commissaire.— . . . Puisque, pour tous ici, je suis un médecin, je vais conserver 


cette qualité pendant quelques minutes encore.—Sacha Guitry, “Une Etoile nouvelle,” Act 
m, La Petite Illustration, May 16, 1925, p. 22/1. 

93. Lebarmécide.—Ca . . . je crois que, pendant quelques années, Poustiano fera mieux 
de se mettre a table sans l’attendre.— Jacques Deval, “Etienne,” Act 111, La Petite Illustration, 
Oct. 18, 1930, p. 32/1. 

94. Frédy.—Notre présence ici pendant des jours . . . ou des mois ne vous causera pas 
d’ennui?—Andrée Mery, ‘‘Les Jeux sont faits,”” Act 1, La Petite Illustration, Sept. 29, 1934, 
p. 10/2. 

95. Fernand.—Je voudrais bien te parler pendant cinq minutes de ce que tu sais. . . — 
Sacha Guitry, “Un Tour au paradis,” Act 1, Idem, March 2, 1935, p. 6/1. 

96. Serge— .. . Eh bien, je te promets qu’un jour on y retournera . . . et nous ferons 
le méme menu, et nous prendrons la méme chambre... méme s’il nous faut économiser 
pendant vingt ans!—Jacques Deval, “‘L’Age de Juliette, Act m1, Idem, March 9, 1935, p. 32/2. 

97. Catherine—...Ce sera une vie de réve pendant six mois.—Louis Verneuil, 
“L’Amant de Madame Vidal,’’ Act m1, Scene i, Idem, April 20, 1935, p. 30/2. 

98. Adeline, dans ses larmes, aveuglée.—C’est plus fort que moi et avec cet affreux 
timmel je vais avoir les yeux gonflés pendant trois jours.—Jean Anouilh, “‘Y’avait un prison- 
nier,” Act mm, Scene vii, Idem, May 18, 1935, p. 29/2-30/1. 

99. Mais, dans le fond, tout ¢a lui est égal, parce qu’elle va avoir son fils 4 elle pendant 
huit jours—Marcel Pagnol, Merlusse, Idem, June 1, 1935, p. 3/2. 


* A French purist, it seems, would replace ne pourra sortir pendant quelques jours by gar- 
dera la chambre pendant quelques jours. 
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Pendant omitted: 


100. L’état général de Mme Alquier ne me plaft pas. Elle a beaucoup maigri. Sa tension 
est basse. De toute facon, elle devra garder le lit plusieurs jours.—Marcelle Tinayre, “L’En. 
nemie intime,” La Petite Illustration, Jan. 24, 1931, p. 65. 

101. Jacques.—Tu ne peux pas partir ainsi. Je vais, pour te donner du temps, m’absenter 
quelques jours.—Paul Géraldy, “Christine,” Act m1, Scene i, Idem, Dec. 31, 1932, p. 23/1, 


Pour: 


102. Accordez-moi trois quarts d’heure de votre temps. Mon mari est absent pour cing 
jours encore.—Marcel Prévost, “‘Provinciale,’”’ p. 260 (Missette) (Lemerre). 

103. Bigredon.— . . . Vous l’engagez pour vingt ans, moyennant cinq mille francs par 
an, avec un dédit de deux cent mille francs.—Tristan Bernard, Le Petit Café, Act 1, Scene vi, 
p. 34 (Librairie théAtrale, 1912). 

104. Le Duc.—Moi, c’est le nom de Chantemelle que je prolonge pour des siécles en 
appelant sous mon toit ce petit enfant.—Francois de Curel, “Les Fossiles,”’ Act 1, Scene ir, 
Théétre complet, tome n, p. 189 (Crés et Cie., 1920). 

105. Blanche.— . . . Ces deux demoiselles veulent bien pour quelques jours les remplacer, 
—Jean Sarment, “Le Plancher des vaches,” Act 1, 2° Tableau, La Petite Illustration, June 11, 
1932, p. 11/2. 

106. Germont, continuant.—Nous voila pour quelques jours enfermés ici tous les 
deux . . .—Louis Verneuil, ‘‘Une Femme ravie,” Act 11, Scene vi, Jdem, Dec. 17, 1932, p. 23/1. 

107. Larsonnier.— .. . Et vous étes 4 Paris pour plusieurs jours, docteur?—ZJdem, Act 
Iv, Scene v, p. 41/2. 

108. C’était pour échapper 4 ses assiduités que tu pensais quitter Paris pour quelque 
temps?—Paul Géraldy, “Christine,” Act m1, Scene i, La Petite Illustration, Dec. 31, 1932, 
p. 21/1. 

109. Philippe.—D’abord, pour combien de temps m’engagez-vous?—Louis Verneuil, 
“L’Amant de Madame Vidal,” Act 1, Scene viii, Idem, April 20, 1935, p. 14/2. 

110. Delzanne, ...empila dans un petit sac quelques objets de toilette, puis, ayant 
annoncé 4 Mme Govain, consternée, qu’il s’absentait pour vingt-quatre heures, il se fit con- 
duire 4 la gare Saint-Lazare-—Marcel Prévost, ‘‘La Paille dans l’acier” (Missette), 35* &d., 
pp. 144-145 (Lemerre). 

111. Soubre.— . . . Mon beau-pére et ma belle-mére ont retenu leur chambre a I’hétel 
pour six semaines.—Tristan Bernard, ‘‘Le Sexe fort” (1917), Act 11, La Petite Illustration, 
Oct. 22, 1932, p. 13/1. 

112. Toi qui gémissais lorsque je t’emmenais pour quelques semaines a4 la campagne!— 
Francois de Curel, “La Nouvelle Idole,’ Act m1, Scene ii, Thédtre complet, tome 1, p. 238 
(Crés et Cie., 1920). 

113. Daniel sut par la grande haridelle de service que la jeune fille était 4 Lourdes pow 
la journée.—Francois Mauriac, Le Fleuve de Feu, p. 69 (Grasset, 1923). 

114. Tout autre aurait subi jusqu’au désespoir le poids des heures dans une maison louée 
meublée, pour deux mois, avec des portraits, des photographies . . . —Jdem, p. 170. 

115. En envoyant René a Semur, pour quelques mois, vous avez accompli, je crois, le 
commencement du devoir.—Edouard Estaunié, L’Appel de la route, p. 185 (Henry, Ginn, 
1926). 

116. Elle revint pour quelques jours et dut repartir pour plusieurs mois.—Frédéric 
Boutet, Le Journal, Jan. 16, 1926, p. 2/7. 

117. Une seule fois au cours de cette année-la, elle revint 4 Villefarge pour quarante-huit 
heures.—Marcelle Tinayre, “L’Ennemie intime,’”’ La Petite Illustration, Jan. 24, 1931, p. 74. 


It will be seen from the illustrations listed above that pendant and pour 
translate temporal for in present, past, and future time. The distinction 
between these two prepositions is, in fact, not one of absolute time, but of 
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time with regard to the action of the verb. Pendant (=for) introduces a 
period of time which marks the duration of the action or state expressed 
by the verb. Pour, with its meaning of purpose or “destination,” governs a 
period of time which has as its starting point the action or state indicated 
by the verb. In other words, the pendant phrase is co-extensive with the ac- 
tion of the verb, while the pour phrase is future with regard to this action.” 
While pendant is frequently omitted, pour, it seems, must always be ex- 
pressed. 

There are certain verbs which may be used with pour to express the 
point-of-departure idea, or with pendant to give the meaning of co-exten- 
sive duration. Cf. 110, 89. Je serai (at a certain point of time) @ Paris pour 
huit jours, and je serai d Paris pendant huit jours, though different in mean- 
ing, are equally correct. Je resterai @ Paris pour huit jours, however, is 
absolutely incorrect, as the period of time in question is a measure of the 
duration of the action expressed by rester, and should, therefore, be intro- 
duced by the preposition pendant. 

The point-of-departure idea is quite evident in the use of pour with en 
avoir. The stereotyped locutions pour le moment and pour l’instant are equiv- 
alent to em ce qui concerne le moment présent, quant au moment présent, 
relativement a l’instant présent, etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


118. Pierrette—J’en ai encore pour un mois a lui donner tous les détails.—Jules Ro- 
mains, “‘Jean le Maufranc,’’ Act tv, Tableau 1, Scene i, La Petite Illustration, Feb. 12, 1927, 
p. 23/1. 

119. Elle ne mourra pas. Faites le café, Melanie. Nous en avons pour toute la nuit a 
veiller—Marcelle Tinayre, “L’Ennemie intime,”’ Idem, Jan. 24, 1931, p. 67. 

120. Edwige.—Nous chantions tous les soirs dans un restaurant du Bois, nous en avions 
pour un mois encore, mais il ne vient presque personne la-bas, en ce moment.—Tristan Ber- 
nard, Le Petit Café, Act 11, Scene viii, p. 86, Librairie théAtrale, 1912. 

121. Madame de Réboval.—Qu’est-ce qu’il faut faire? 

Monsieur Badin.—Je ne vois pas bien, pour le moment.—Eugéne Brieux, ‘“‘Monsieur de 
Réboval,” Act 1, Scene ii (1892), ThéAtre complet, Vol. 1, p. 269, Stock, 1930. 

122. —Désirez-vous que je la voie? 

—Non! non! ce n’est pas nécessaire . . . Pour le moment, elle va mieux.— Marcel Prévost, 
La Princesse d’Erminge, p. 111 (Lemerre, 1904). 

123. Edwige.—Tu accepterais, mais pas moi. J’ai besoin de t’estimer. Pour le moment, 
vivons chacun de notre cété.—Tristan Bernard, Le Petit Café, Act 1, Scene iv, p. 23 (Librairie 
théAtrale, 1912). 

124. Micheline.—Vous excuserez que je remette a bientét de vous féliciter avec plus 
deffusion. Pour le moment, je ne suis pas en état.—Paul Hervieu, “Bagatelle,” Act m1, Scene 
iii (1912), Thédtre complet, vol. tv, p. 144 (Fayard et Cie.). 

125. Jacques se demanda s’il aurait la force de hair et de quitter une femme qui le 
traiterait ainsi—Oui, sirement!—Et si cette femme était Florence? .. . Pour le moment, la 
question ne se posait pas.—Jean Fayard, Mal d’amour, pp. 228-229 (A. Fayard et Cie., 1931). 

126. Mme Orlonia, avec le regard scrutateur—Pour l’instant, Jincour est la-haut a 


’ Several of the more recent texts give accurate statements of the fundamental distinction 
between pendant and pour. 
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prendre possession de son logis.—Paul Hervieu, ‘“‘Bagatelle,” Act 1, Scene vii, Thédtre complet, 
vol. tv, p. 30 (Fayard et Cie.). 














































v 
127. —Mon brave Lamotte! . . . non, je ne suis pas jaloux de lui, du moins, pas trop, | 
pour Vinstant—Jean Fayard, Mal d’amour, p. 70 (A. Fayard et Cie., 1931). . 
128. Saint-Rémy.— . . . Pour V’instant, qu’est-ce que vous faites? tl 
Georges.—Mon service militaire—Jacques Natanson, “L’Eté,” Act 1, La Petite Illustra. ul 
tion, Jan. 12, 1935, p. 12/1. i gs 
In the expressions pendant un instant (un moment) and pour un instant f 
(un moment), the basic distinction in meaning between pendant and pour . 
exists in principle. For example, to use an illustration furnished the writer ; 
by a Frenchwoman, in prétez-moi votre crayon pour un instant, the instant ‘ 
is viewed as future with the verb as its starting point: the sentence prétez- . 
mot votre crayon pendant un instant contains not only the idea of lending but 
of continuing to lend during the instant in question. However, as a result 
of the very short period of time represented by (pendant) un moment (un a 
instant) and pour un moment (un instant), in their literal sense, at any rate, N 
these expressions are often practically equivalent in meaning. 
p 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
129. Hubert, avec un visage tout a fait détendu.—Bravo! . . . Figurez-vous que, pendant . 
un instant! .. . (Il s’arréte, ne voulant pas articuler qu’il a failli se prendre pour un . . . mari 5 
trompé.)—Paul Hervieu, “Le Dédale,” Act 1, Scene vii, Thédtre complet, vol. 111, p. 37 (Fayard ° 
et Cie., 1903). 
130. On entendit pendant un instant le frottis clair de l’acier —Edouard Estaunié, La Vie 
secréte, p. 346 (Perrin et Cie., 1927). 
131. Ce soir il pensait 4 Marie Ransinangue sur la route obscurcie que barra un instant 6 
une chafne vivante et chantante de drdles et de filles—Francois Mauriac, Le Fleuve de Feu, 1 
p. 30 (Grasset, 1923). | 
132. Mme d’Entréve demeure un instant immobile ...—Henry Bordeaux, Tuilette, 
p. 145 (Librairie Plon, 1930). 1 
133. S’il allait, pour un instant, ressentir les forts battements de son cceur de dix-sept , 
ans, alors qu’il avancait vers l’amour avec ce désir éperdu, cette angoisse délicieuse?— Marcel 
Prévost, ‘‘Provinciale’’ (Missette), 35° éd., p. 266 (Lemerre). ' 
134. De temps 4 autre, le travail paisible et régulier de la boutique s’interrompait pour 1 
un instant.—Alain-Fournier, Le Grand Meaulnes (1913), p. 21 (Emile-Paul Fréres, 1929). ¢ 
135. C’est alors que, pour un instant, il fréquenta le monde . . .—Fortunat Strowski, t 
Tableau de la littérature francaise au XI X° siécle et au X X° siécle, p. 276 (Paul Mellottée, 1924). ' 


136. Lorsque la Phédre de Racine, torturée par une passion coupable et mortelle, est en 
présence d’Hippolyte, elle sait qu’elle ne peut avouer sa passion sans susciter la haine et la 
vengeance, sans se perdre a jamais. Elle avoue, pourtant, parce qu’elle est prise de vertige et f 
vraiment démente pour un instant—Daniel Mornet, Histoire de la littérature et de la pensée 
fran¢aises contemporaines, p. 89 (Larousse, 1927). 

137. Vauclin.—Résistez, pour un instant, 4 ce vertige d’honnéteté . . . —Louis Verneuil, 
“La Banque Nemo,” Act 11, 8° Tableau, Scene ii, La Petite Illustration, June 4, 1932, p. 40/1. . 

138. S’absenter un moment, PENDANT UN MOMENT.—Hatzfeld et Darmesteter, Dictionnaire 
général de la langue francaise, moment, s.m. I (Ch. Delagrave). 1 

139. Momentanément, adv. Pour un moment, pendant un moment.—N ouveau Petit Larousse 
illustré. 

140. On avait annoncé que F——, désertant pour un moment les studios d’Hollywood, 
paraitrait cet hiver sur des scénes de Broadway ou de Londres.—Le Jour, Sept. 8, 1935, p. 6/6. 
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As the average American student of French naturally thinks of pour 
whenever it is a question of translating for, he is inclined to enlarge the field 
of the former preposition at the expense of pendant. This mistake, as far as 
the writer has been able to discover, is never made by a Frenchman. The 
incorrect substitution of pendant for pour, however, seems to be quite com- 
mon in popular and colloquial French. This encroachment of pendant, the 
frequent omission of which has been mentioned above, may result in the 
expression without a preposition of a period of time which, in correct 
French, would be introduced by pour (145). The tendency to replace pour 
with pendant is naturally strengthened when the sentence in question al- 
ready contains the former preposition (141). 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


141. Lebréche.—A qui ferez-vous croire que, partant pour Moscou pendant un mois, vous 
avez confié la direction de votre banque a un caissier . . . ?—Louis Verneuil, ‘“‘La Banque 
Nemo,” Act 11, 6° Tableau, Scene v, La Petite Illustration, June 4, 1932, p. 29/1. 

142. Robert.— . . . Et, décidément, je crois que nous avons eu tort de louer cette maison 
pendant trois mois.—Sacha Guitry, “Une Etoile nouvelle,” Act 1, Idem, May 16, 1925, p. 3/1. 

143. Jeanne.—J’ai pensé que nous pourrions peut-étre aller pendant deux ou trois 
semaines 4 Dinard . . .—IJdem, ibid. 

144. Soubre.— .. . Il est bien question qu’on envoie la petite Robel pendant quelques 
jours, au courant de |’été, mais ca ne sera jamais que quelques jours.—Tristan Bernard, “Le 
Sexe fort” (1917), Act 1, Idem, Oct. 22, 1932, p. 13/1. 

145. Christine—Ca t’ennuierait si je te demandais de m’en aller douze ou quinze jours? 

Jacques.—Pour aller ot? 

Christine.— ... Je m’étais dit que je pourrais, pendant que tu finis ton livre, aller 
quelques jours 4 Cauterets—Paul Géraldy, “Christine,” Act 11, Scene i, Jdem, Dec. 31, 
1932, p. 18/1. 


The misuse of pendant is particularly flagrant in illustrations 141 and 
144, as the verbs partir and envoyer express no idea of duration. For the same 
reason, in the first speech of 145, where pendant is ellipticaily omitted, 
s’en aller should be followed by the preposition pour. Sentence 142, though 
incorrect, is somewhat less reprehensible, inasmuch as the verb louer may, 
on occasion, be used with a meaning of duration. Sentence 143 and Chris- 
tine’s last speech in 145 are examples of what appears to be a modern 
tendency to widen the meaning of the verb aller.® 

In negative sentences, a survival of an old construction is found in the 
frequent replacement of pendant by the preposition de. 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


146. La fiévre me prit et ne me quitta pas de huit jours.—Ferdinand Fabre, Julien 
Savignac (1859-1860), p. 283 (Fasquelle, 1922). 

147. Une seule chance pouvait alors, entre les deux amis, sauver encore la situation; que 
ni l’un ni l’autre ne parlat plus de quelque temps, . . .—Marcel Prévost, Missette, p. 195, 
35° éd. (Lemerre). 


® It is only fair to assume that the language of examples taken from modern plays repre- 
sents the speech of the characters in question rather than the personal style of the dramatists. 
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148. Hélas! de longtemps elle n’aura d’existence que dans la pieuse mémoire de ce fidéle, 
—Le Matin, April 4, 1919, p. 1, “Les Revenants du cimetiére de Lens.” 

149. Nous ne reverrons plus Lenoir et Desouches. Lenoir . . . de bien longtemps! De. 
souches, de quelques années!—Idem, May 9, 1919, p. 1, “Le Jugement.” 

150. De peut équivaloir 4 “pendant.” Nous avons vu que “a” avait aussi quelquefois 
cette valeur. Comparez notamment la vieille locution “dé tout son vivant” et l’expression “de 
tout son temps” employée par Joinville dans la phrase suivante: “‘Onques hom lays de nostre 
temps ne vesqui si saintement de tout son temps.” C’est-a-dire: “‘Jamais lalque de notre temps 
ne vécut si saintement pendant toute sa vie.” 

Nous disons encore: ‘‘de tout temps.”” Mais de a surtout conservé cet emploi dans les 
phrases négatives: “‘il ne viendra pas de quatre jours, de longtemps.””—L. Clédat, Grammaire 
élémentaire de la vieille langue francaise, p. 223, §506, 4° éd. (Garnier Fréres). 
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When the inquiring student had considered the remarks and illustra- ; 
tions given above, he requested his fellow-investigator to endeavor to draw 
therefrom a conclusion of a somewhat general nature. After a moment’s — ! 
hesitation, the latter gave this reply: ‘One who wishes really to enjoy the 
study of French grammar should not confine himself to the study of French 
grammars.”’ 


Note.—The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebtedness to Madame 
Van den Plas of Paris, France, and to his colleague, Professor René Hardré, 
for their kindness in giving him their opinions on certain exceptional points 
of syntax. They are not to be held responsible, however, for any errors which 
may be present in this article. 
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Je. 
. it F one were to attach great importance to such articles on recent German 
<a literature as the shallow diatribe of Otto Tolischus in the Magazine 
- Section of The New York Times of August 22 last or to the impassioned 
me notices of Klaus Mann in the Saturday Review (issue of July 17) there 
PS would hardly be any need of writing this survey at all. The fact is that these 
attempts at enlightening the American public, like most present-day 
- criticism, no matter what its source, suffer from the same chauvinistic 
as one-sidedness, to put it mildly, which they attribute to the adversary. 
After this necessary preface, which should suggest to all scholarly or at 
least fair-minded readers that much in German literature of the past few 
a- years is eminently worth while, we turn first to the émigrés. 
Ww Thomas Mann’s Joseph der Erndhrer, the last part of a cycle which is 


%.— noteworthy both asa piece of scholarship and as a work of art, is now ready. 
The periodical Mass und Wert, of which the same author is the senior editor, 
has been appearing in Ziirich every other month since August. It is essen- 
h tially a ‘‘heavy” magazine, too intellectualistic for wide appeal but in its 
point of view quite as Mannish as it is manly. Among other recent works 
of the émigré or non-reich class, some of which will become permanent 
records of this great historic period of trouble and transition, there must 


sf be mentioned Lothar Frey’s Deutschland wohin?, a searching and clever 
‘ investigation; Hellmut von Gerlach’s Von Rechts nach Links, a document 
ts by an important problematic figure; Walter Hornung’s Dachau, a modern 
h Pitaval; Heinz Liepmann’s . . . wird mit dem Tode bestraft; Heinrich Mann’s 


Es kommt der Tag, ein deutsches Lesebuch; Walter Rode’s Deutschland ist 
Caliban, a notable piece of criticism; Alfred Déblin’s Die Fahrt ins Land 
ohne Tod, perhaps his finest book thus far; Theodor Wolff’s Die Schwim- 
merin; Max Brod’s Annerl, a powerful work; E. E. Kisch’s Landung in 
Australien; and René Schickele’s Die Flaschenpost. 

Our apology for the brevity of this account of a literature which is 
unique and interesting withal, must be based on the fact that others are 
zealously informing American readers on the subject. (See for instance 
Liepmann in The New York Times, Book Review Section, January 23, 
1938.) The fact remains, however, that even now many more copies (in 
original or translation) of German books originating in the Reich are sold 
in America than works of émigrés. Kiastner’s Emil and Fallada’s books 
alone account for hundreds of thousands. 

Novel—Gerhart Hauptmann’s Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend, a two- 
volume autobiographic work which may be classed as a novel, takes us as 
far as the summer of 1889. It is a splendid work of art and clearly reveals 
his dreamy creative nature. The latest work of the Swiss master Ernst 
Zahn, Ins dritte Glied, is another remarkable novel. It treats the problem, 
very important to Germans today, of rearing a worthy heir to a hereditary 
farm. Das Fliigelhaus, by Kurt Kluge, continues the series Der Herr 
Kortiim, begun three years ago with Die silberne Windfahne, dealing with 
a curious innkeeper, rich in original humor. Anton D6rfler’s not wholly 
successful Die ewige Briicke describes the education of a young Wiirzburger 
who as a “‘seeker”’ finally finds his way to homespun happiness and faith 
in Germany’s future. Friedrich Schnack’s latest, Stbylle und die Feldblumen, 
is a charmingly instructive book on nature and flowers viewed on strolls 
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through the countryside, while Das unerwartete Erbe, by Mazo de la Roche, 
independently continues Die Briider und thre Frauen. In Verena the 
Swabian novelist Gertrude Hérlin has probably written the finest modern 
“Erziehungsroman”’ by a woman. Only that ultimate crystallized plasticity 
found in the very greatest works is missing. The new novel by Frank 
Thiess is entitled Stiirmischer Frtihling. Of much less importance is Lernet- 
Holenia’s adventuresome Riviera, a good subject for a film. That the 
Rumanian O. W. Cisek is a real artist no one who has read Der Strom ohne 
Ende will deny; but perhaps his canvas is a bit too large. Wilhelm Schmidt- 
bonn has contributed one of his finest, most delicate works in Hii Lii, the 
sad tale of a little girl transplanted to Europe from the steppes of China. 
Germany’s miniature Conrad, Georg Elert, has published Segel iiber Hass 
und Liebe. Hans Leip’s Fahre VII is a story of the Hamburg ferry plying 
between the wharves and town. Ersungenes Traumland, by H. J. Moser, 
deals with the early period of the German opera when it was freeing itself 
from Italian influence, while Edschmid’s Der Liebesengel depicts life among 
the higher social circles of Florence. Those who enjoy Bonsels will like 
Marios Heimkehr, his third Mario book, and readers of historical novels 
will not want to miss Benrath’s Gallia Placidia, which transports us to the 
fifth century and the reign of Theodosius the Great. A new novel by 
Beumelburg is always an event in Germany; Reich und Rom, continuing 
the ‘‘Biicher vom Reich,” attempts to recreate and re-evaluate the history 
of the Reformation. Flake’s Tiirkenlouis is a seventeenth-century canvas 
of Margrave Ludwig Wilhelm of Baden-Baden, the conqueror of the Turks 
and foe of Louis XIV. Eugen Ortner, in Balthasar Neumann, tries unsuc- 
cessfully to give us a vivid picture of the eighteenth-century Wiirzburg 
architect. Das letzte Jahr, ein Roman um Theodor Korner, by Klara Hofer, 
is a more auspicious attempt. The same may be said of Sophie Hoechstet- 
ter’s Caroline und Lotte, Roman um Friedrich Schiller, and of Hans Franck’s 
Anneite, the life story of the great Westphalian poetess and novelist von 
Droste-Hiilshoff. Zsolt von Harsanyi’s Ungarische Rhapsodie is a 1200-page 
biographical novel on Liszt, a veritable milestone. Wolfgang Loeff’s novel 
on General Schlieffen, the successor of Moltke, impresses the reader as 
highly authentic and expert. 

We turn now to a brief consideration of novels of less-known writers. 
In Walter Bauer’s Der Lichtstrahl we have another tale of the generation 
which was too young to go to war yet felt its full effects, while Franz 
Dietz’s Raspe is another novel of childhood, against a Hamburg back- 
ground. Die Tiere in den sieben Nachten, by Georg Rendl, deals with animals 
who think and talk, and accuses men of lack of sympathy and understand- 
ing. The same writer’s Die Glasbldser is a lively epic of the glass-maker’s 
trade, while E. O. Marti’s Der Bergfiihrer Jiri Madji tells a simple, whole- 
some tale of mountain-climbing. H. W. Hegemann’s Solitude, his first work, 
relates the story of a conscientious pre-war officer who deviates only tem- 
porarily from the course of duty. Das Vermdchtinis der letzten Tage, by 
Count Bossi Fedrigotti, recounts the experiences of an Austrian officer 
brutally driven from his home in Bohemia after the war. Adam Kuckhoff’s 
Der Deutsche von Bayencourt, a narrative about a German at the beginning 
of the World War who has been a naturalized Frenchman for twenty-three 
years, is too much a case-study to be a work of art. Die Zinnsoldaten, Carl 
Rothe’s first novel, also concerned with the problem of German-French 
relations, advocates neighborliness. Farm Trutzberge, by Adolf Kaempffer, 
a Southwest African, is little more than a report of events and aspirations 
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since 1915, with but little artistry. Friedrich Bodenreuth’s Alle Wasser 
Bihmens fliessen nach Deutschland tells the tragedy of the Sudetic Germans 
and constitutes a savage attack upon the Czechoslovak republic. Pieter 
Vervoort’s Ein Paar Stiefel laufen zum Himmel is an Eichendorffean tale 
of a journey from Wiirzburg to the North Cape. Die Pflegegeschwister, by 
Hildur Dixelius, relates a story of guilt and forgiveness, while Theodor 
Bohne’s novel of marriage, Das Licht und sein Schatten, is suggested by a 
apanese proverb according to which man is the light and woman the 
shadow. I/ka, by Irene von Kress, is also a novel of marriage. Der zweite 
Sommer, the first novel of a woman (I. von Bodmershof), strikes one as 
unusual because of its maturity of style and manner and its sure touch. 
Peter Stiihlen’s Gegen Morgen is the last part of a not wholly successful 
trilogy on a Black-Forest family from 1630 to the present time. Vier 
Kameraden, by Karl Bartz, follows several soldiers through the Thirty 
Years’ War. The scene of Die Flucht ins Moor, by Friedrich Hartger, a 
peasant novel of the Thirty Years’ War, is laid in the Drémling Moor in 
the Prussian province of Saxony. Another novel of the same period is 
Der erste seines Geschlechts, by Erich Michael, with the theme of respect for 
one’s ancestry. E. E. Uphoff’s Der ewige Jan recounts the life of a Low- 
German peasant whose incividual fate is to typify that of mankind. Olaf 
Seile’s Und wieder wird es Sommer, his first work, is another peasant novel, 
which shows power of characterization. Der Unfug inn der Ortenau, by 
Bodo Kaltenboeck, deals with the Austrian* peasant movement ‘of the 
sixteenth century in the form of a medieval chronicle. Two more peasant 
novels must be added to this lengthy list, Margarete Windthorst’s Die 
Sieben am Sandbach, a Westphalian tale, and the annalistic Meschwalden, 
ein altlivléndischer Gutshof, by Oskar Grosberg. Hans Rabel’s Das Ziel in 
den Wolken is a pleasing story of Lieutenant von Suhr and his dream of the 
first Germany army plane early in this century. A first novel by Artur J. 
Pflegher, Nordleute, introduces us to Arctic seamen and seal-hunters. A 
light, frothy novel is Leo Wispler’s Spiel im Sommerwind. More sombre is 
Hans Zuchold’s Vier Soldaten der roten Armee, the story of German war- 
prisoners fleeing home in the guise of Russian soldiers. Das Marchen vom 
Rasierzeug, oder die Zauberlaterne, by Wolfheinrich von der Miilbe, is a 
charming modern fairy tale; one of the hero’s tasks is to assemble the 
various parts of a shaving outfit from gnomes and fairies. Finally we 
mention Georg Leitenberger’s Der Lehrer, an intelligent and kindly book 
on a teacher in a Swabian village. 

Novelle—The harvest in this genre is again excellent and most encour- 
aging. Peasant stories are offered by Ernst Zahn (Der Schiitzenkénig—an 
old widowed peasant-marksman who falls in love with a young girl), 
Jakob Schaffner (Der Gang nach St. Jakob—Schafiner is the finest of the 
younger Swiss raconteurs), Friderich Griese (Das Kind des Torfmachers— 
the energetic daughter of a Low-Saxon peat-cutter), A. K. Stéger (Die 
Magd und andere Geschichten aus kleiner Welt—lacks only the power of 
psychological analysis of character), and Otfried Count Finckenstein (Das 
harte Friihjahr, Geschichten um ein Dorf—FEast-Prussian narratives). Wer- 
ner Beumelburg’s Die Hengstwiese presents an odd tale of a horse in the 
twelfth century, and Alfons Czibulka’s Der Henker von Bernau is also a 
medieval narrative, not as good as his tales of the sea. Maria Grengg, in 
Starke Herzen, offers five mostly old-time Viennese novellen in the style 
of Handel-Mazetti. Eugen Gagarin, a Russian exile in Germany, tells three 
sad tales of his compatriots in foreign lands (Die Gewesenen). Christian 
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Munk’s Die einsame Herde is a collection of short stories in the South- 
American atmosphere of the pampas, while Antwort aus der Stille by Max 
Frisch tells a tale of a man who finds peace in the mountains. The Mosel- 
lindische Novellen of Stefan Andres are notable for their story of the filling- 
station attendant in the Stundenwald. Walter Vollmer’s Vor Tagesanbruch 
offers a metaphysical variation on the theme of a man returning home from 
war. Otto Heuschele’s three tales, Das Feuer in der Nacht, also deal with 
war experiences, and Heinz Grothe’s Wir mit dem Spaten are concerned 
with the Arbeitsdienst. Kurze Reise auf einen anderen Stern, by K. F. 
Boree, treat a lighter theme—two young wives on a winter vacation in the 
mountains. Georg Britting (Der bekrinzte Weiher) has perhaps the most 
markedly individualistic style of any contemporary German writer, but 
an abstruse philosophical undercurrent withal. Wilhelm Schifer’s Wen- 
dekreis neuer Anekdoten consists of twenty-five anecdotes supplementing 
fifty-five, previously published. They all deal with fateful moments of 
symbolic import, like Zweig’s Sternenstunden. Die segelnden Gotter is an 
interesting tale by Eduard von Stucken, published posthumously. Das 
Haus zu den vier Winden, a 250-page tale by Franz Braumann, reminds 
one of Wilhelm Hauff and his Wirtshaus im Spessart. Vom heiligen Pfif- 
flein Domenico, by Stefan Andreas, is a 100-page story of a Franciscan 
Eulenspiegel, while Heinz Steguweit’s Das Stelldichein der Schelme presents 
forty-six tales of roguery. H. W. Seidel’s very poetical and fairylike Das 
Seefriulein has touches of realism, and Ina Seidel’s Spuk in des Wasser- 
manns Haus takes its title from a masterly eerie narrative; the rest of the 
stories supplement Meine Kindheit und Jugend. Another novelle which 
shows a curious mixture of romantic and realistic elements, se common 
in present-day German literature, is Fritz Helke’s Die Kietzmiihie. Its 
theme is reminiscent of Grillparzer’s Ahnfrau. Walter Kramer’s Die heili- 
gen Nichte has the form of the Decameron: a former soldier, despairing of 
the Germany of the ’twenties, flees to the mountains, where he hears seven 
tales of heroic death in war which convince him that one can still live a 
life of dignity, depth, and valor. Hjalmar Kutzleb’s five stories, Das ewig 
ndrrische Herz, employ the theme that we mortals take ourselves and our 
whims too seriously. Der Mann im Mantel in the four tales of H. P. Uhlen- 
busch is Death, who travels about as a physician to practise his ‘‘healing.” 
Der Mann, der den Berg verschenkte, by Carl Hensel, may be called a typical 
“Tatsachennovelle.”” Wilhelm Kayser’s curious 90-page Muhamed ben Nur- 
man relates the story of a vagrant Asiatic with a mysterious and magically 
fascinating power over men. Finally, Hermann Hesse’s Gedenkblatter are 
ten chapters of memories—the finest work he has yet produced. We ven- 
ture to predict lasting fame for the little 70-page Erinnerung an Hans. 
Drama.—The present survey does not take into account plays pro- 
duced on various German stages but not published. Our report in this 
field is therefore necessarily brief. We would, however, call attention to 
Artur Kutscher’s Stilkunde des Theaters, the second part of his Grundriss 
der Theaterwissenschaft; the first volume, Die Elemente des Theaters, ap- 
peared five years ago. Kutscher’s work is a significant contribution to a 
new and important science. It should also be noted that Alfred Hein re- 
ceived the Soltau municipal prize for his drama Harn Tyding. Josef Went- 
ner’s two plays, Der Kanzler von Tyrol and Die Landgrafin von Thiiringen, 
deal with a Tyrolese story of the Thirty Years’ War and St. Elizabeth, 
respectively. They are genuine works of art, presenting dialogue, not of 
mere words, but of will and soul. We must make reference also to the 
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Grabbe Days in Detmold late in October, when most of Grabbe’s plays 
were freshly produced. The purpose was threefold, to win him the affec- 
tion of all Germans, to reveal hidden values in such works as Hermanns- 
schlacht, Hohenstaufen, and Hannibal, and to get a step closer to the ful- 
fillment of the dream of a national German Theatre. 

Verse-—Der Hirte, by Albrecht Goes, contains sixty pages of fine in- 
spired lyrics. Poems like “Spaitsommerlich” and “Das Kinderkleid” are 
marked by refreshing simplicity and naiveté. Robert Faesi’s much more 
sophisticated Das Anitlitz der Erde reveals less genuine lyrical bent, but 
such poems as “‘Venedig,” which is suffused with culture and historical 
elements, are admirable. The 160-page Unter Sternen of J. J. Horschick 
discloses fine artisanship but little lofty inspiration. The author of Licht 
und Erde, Greta Bauer-Schwind, is a great-grandchild of the painter 
Moritz von Schwind. The Neue Gedichte of Hermann Hesse, who has passed 
his sixtieth birthday, are remarkably exquisite. Some excellent nature 
poems, finally, may be found in Lob Gottes im Gebirge by Paula von 
Preradovic. 

Literary criticism.—Oskar Walzel’s Grenzen von Poesie und Unpoesie 
studies the thought of writers on this subject over the last hundred years, 
but in the absence of a clear philosophical principle behind the investiga- 
tion his results are not wholly satisfying. Parzivals ethischer Weg, by 
Georg Keferstein of Jena, resembles Naumann’s studies and often agrees 
with him. The book of Erich Franz, Deutsche Klassik und Reformation, die 
Weiterbildung protestantischer Motive in der Philosophie und Weltanschau- 
ung des deutschen Idealismus, was awarded the prize of the Prussian Acad- 
emy. Franz discovers one of the chief links in the ever-restless striving for 
absolute truth found in such men as Luther, Goethe, Kleist, and Hélder- 
lin. Griechentum und Goethezeit, by Walther Rehm, is an impressive 450- 
page study, not restricted to literature, on the reaction of the Goethean 
age to the Greek Renaissance. Eduard Lachmann’s Hélderlins Hymnen in 
freien Rhythmen represents a helpful contribution to metrics. A sequel to 
Wesen und Wort am Oberrhein, Adolf von Grolman’s Werk und Wirklichkeit 
again illumines the Alemannic type, emphasizing Hebel, Hans Thoma, and 
especially the iconoclast Emil Gétt. Part 2 of W. E. Oeftering’s Geschichte 
der Literatur in Baden from 1800 on (Part 1 came out in 1930) is now out. 
Among the new publications of the Petrarca-Haus in Cologne, Walzel’s 
Florenz in deutscher Dichtung and Thea von Seuffert’s Venedig im Erleben 
deutscher Dichter are important. The fruitful Studien zu Eichendorffs Pro- 
sastil by Gisela Jahn (Palaestra 206) are based largely on phenomenological 
esthetics. A 55-page Gottfried Keller by Erwin Ackerknecht in the “‘bio- 
centric series” is helpful and non-professional. A popular theme is treated 
by Arnot Mulot in Das Bauerntum in der deutschen Dichtung unserer Zeit. 
This is to be followed by a series of ‘‘Dichtungsgeschichte unserer Zeit in 
Einzeldarstellungen,”’ the arrangement to be thematic in accord with 
ethnic organics. The title of Dichter in der Handschrift, graphologische 
Deutungen zeitgendssischer Dichtwerke, by Paul Caspar and Gertrud von 
Kiigelgen, explains the nature of these clever, revealing analyses, which are 
accompanied by photographs. The sixty-five pages of Dichtung und Volks- 
tum in den Niederlanden im 17. Jahrhundert, by Erich Trunz of Freiburg, 
are sketchily but carefully done. The treatment of the neglected Danish 
impressionist Herman Bang by Ulrich Lauterbach is subjective and pole- 
mical, yet thorough and searching. We may welcome heartily the publica- 
tion of F. W. Neumann’s 350-page Geschichte der russischen Ballade be- 
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cause for the Western nations it turns practically virgin soil. Joseph 
Metzger’s Das katholische Schriftium im heutigen England overstates his 
premise that this literature is becoming increasingly important. The 550- 
page compilation of Anselm Schlésser, Die englische Literatur in Deutsch- 
land von 1895 bis 1934, is less profound than the researches of the American 
scholar L. M. Price but contains valuable critical deductions. While Byron 
was popular at the turn of the century, Carlyle came to the fore after the 
war. Since 1930 recent English literature has been coming into its own. 
The ambitious Geschichte der englischen Literatur von den Anfangen bis zur 
Gegenwart by the Berlin scholar W. F. Schirmer has begun to appear. It 
has reached the Elizabethan period. 

Art and music.—Ernst Biicken’s Die Musik der Nationen, a 450-page 
history of two thousand years of music, is by no means a popular book. It 
takes much for granted and is well done. The same writer has edited 
Richard Wagner’s Hauptschriften, an important collection essential for a 
true understanding of the artist. A. A. Zinn’s Meister Mathis gennant 
Griinewald is a novelistic biography of the great medieval color ecstatic, an 
honest attempt to interpiet his life without sensationalism or populariza- 
tion. The addresses and essays of Thomas Roffler, a Swiss artist who died 
at an early age, have been collected by H. Liideke under the title of Schwei- 
zer Maler. Robert Dangers, the author of an important work on Wilhelm 
Busch (1930), has now published Wilhelm Busch, der Kiinstler, which shows 
that the humorist was above all a painter and sketcher, who left a thousand 
oil paintings and twenty-five hundred sketches over and above those ac- 
companying his rimes. Most of these are unpublished. Still less is known 
about his sculptures, masques, and an operetta. Most of his work belongs 
distinctly in the category of folk art. 

History.—Of important historical works of the year we mention five. 
The second part of Weltyeschichte in Dokumenten, 1934-1935, entitled 
Staatsform und Wirtschaft der Nationen, by Michael Freund, contains a 
wealth of documents, all translated into German. It should prove useful to 
diplomats and historians; it contains especially valuable material on the 
British Empire. Maps and charts would prove a welcome addition. The 
essay of Heinz Stolte, Deutschland unter Sizilien, die Empérung Heinrichs 
VII von Hohenstaufen, deals with the conflict between Emperor Frederick 
II and his son Henry but is based on the false assumption that Henry was 
a German nationalist. Die Staufenkaiser of Herbert Kranz is history fetch- 
ingly narrated—an unassuming but lively work. The eight addresses and 
essays which Wolfgang Windelband has collected under the title Gestalten 
und Probleme der Aussenpolitik include excellent discussions of England 
and the Mediterranean and the influence of the Bosphorus and the Dar- 
danelles on the policies of the Great Powers, also an able essay on George 
Washington. Die Militérbevollmachtigten Kaiser Wilhelms II am Zarenhofe, 
1904-14, by General Gustav Ernst Lambsdorff, throws new light upon 
Tsarist Russia, including the period of the Russo-Japanese war. 

Biography.— Deutsche Eltern, eine Bildnisreihe, by Theodor Bohner, pre- 
sents thirty-one parents of great Germans from Luther to Schlageter, among 
them Bodelschwingh, Siemens, Zeppelin, and the Grimms. The sketches are 
somewhat too brief. The first thirty years of the life of the actor and drama- 
tist F. L. Schréder (1744-1816) are the subject of Stiirmischer Morgen, 
Chronik einer deutschen Kiinstlerjugend. Since the only two biographies of 
this important figure date from 1819 and about 1860, there was a real need 
for the work. Arnold Federmann’s biography of Johann Heinrich Meyer, 
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Goethe’s Swiss friend, disproves the claim that he was an extreme classicist. 
The 100-page Leben des Deutschen Johann Gottlieb Fichte by Oskar Schwir 
is of the inspirational type of biography. One-third of Paul Egert’s Chopin is 
devoted to criticism of the well-known Schumann-Liszt interpretation and 
to the influence of national Polish folk-music on Chopin, but the presenta- 
tion seems quite authentic. Karl von Seeger (Iman Schamil, Prophet und 
Feldherr) gives the life of the Circassian commander who in the middle of 
the nineteenth century led his people in their struggle against the Tsar. 
Max Millenkovich-Morold (Cosima Wagner, ein Lebensbild) has used all 
the available sources, including the unpublished manuscripts and letters 
in Haus Wahnfried, to write an interesting and enlightening book. Acker- 
knecht’s brief Gottfried Keller has already been mentioned under literary 
criticism. Of value also to English-speaking readers familiar with Victoria 
Regina is Kurt Jagow’s edition of the papers of Prince Consort Albert be- 
tween 1831 and 1861 (Prinzgemahl Albert, ein Leben am Throne). Maxe 
von Arnim, Tochter Bettinas, Griéfin von Ariola, 1818-1894, by Johannes 
Werner, was originally written for the family only. It reveals the relation- 
ship existing between romanticism and the Berlin court and military circles. 
Ein Herz fiir uns, Roman vom Leben und Sterben des Caspar René Gregory, 
by Gerhard Schultze-Pfaelzer, concerns that remarkable Leipzig professor 
of theology, of French extraction and American birth but German by 
choice. He had mastered twenty modern and many ancient languages and 
had volunteered in the war at the age of 68. His life stamped him as ex- 
traordinarily noble and philanthropic. Vol. 1 of the autobiography of Johan- 
nes Miiller (Vom Geheimnis des Lebens) traverses the youth of this unusual 
theologian and philosopher who became a lecturer and the founder of the 
Mainberg and Elmau “Menschenheime,” and the editor of the Griine 
Blatter. Now 73, he is a courageous and unorthodox thinker, a disciple of 
Nietzsche and Kierkegaard and one of the most notable and profound of 
living Germans. Louise Diel’s Mussolini, Kampf, Sieg und Sendung des 
Faschismus, based on documents and interviews, is strictly along orthodox 
partisan lines. The life of the poet Ernst Wiechert, who passed his fiftieth 
birthday last May, has been written by Hans Ebeling. Franz Reuter, a close 
friend of Schacht, who had already written a biography of the financial 
wizard in 1933, furnishes us with a new book on the same subject, appending 
a chapter on ‘‘Wirtschaftspolitik unter dem Nationalsozialismus.’”’ Notable 
also is Hermann Stresau’s 200-page biography of Joseph Conrad, der Tragi- 
ker des Westens. 

Travel.—A good book of general travel is Weltstrassen und Weltpfade, 
by Willi Hammelrath and his wife Margrete. It takes us everywhere, among 
shepherds, fishermen, and plain folk as well as rulers and leaders, always 
stressing the human element. China ohne Maske, 20,000 Kilometer mit der 
schweizerischen Filmexpedition, by Hans Vogel, is richly illustrated, as is 
also Walter Dreesen’s Hundert Tage auf Bali. Das Siidafrika-Buch of Paul 
Skawran is a manual rather than the usual travel-book; its author has been 
teaching for years at the University of Pretoria. In 1935 Jakob Schaffner 
took part in the expedition of the Association for the Preservation of Ger- 
man Castles through the Upper Palatinate. His Tiirme und Wolken, eine 
Burgenfahrt is a pleasing account of the trip, which any layman can enjoy. 

Philosophy Among the books of more or less general interest we single 
out only four. One is Theophrastus Paracelsus, Idee und Problem einer 
Weltanschauung, by Franz Strunz. It is surprising how much Paracelsus 
has to say to our rent, mangled times. No doubt the romanticists owed him 
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much. Another book is Apokalypse der deutschen Seele, Studie zu einer 
Lehre von letzten Haltungen, by H. U. von Balthasar. Thus far only vol. 1 
(750 pages), subtitled Der deutsche Idealismus, has appeared. It deals with 
the entire question of German idealism, in literature as well as philosophy, 
Many new vistas are exposed. The profoundest symbol of that age is seen 
in Prometheus, as representing creative negation or rebellion. The end of 
idealism came with Hebbel and Wagner and it was supplanted by the new 
existential philosophy beginning with Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. This will 
be treated in the second volume. Reden und Aufsdtze von Oswald Spengler 
has also appeared, and finally Oswald Spengler und die Romantik, by Eber- 
hard Gauche. 

Religion.—Paul Rohrbach has contributed a stimulating book in Der 
Gottesgedanke in der Welt, eine Antwort auf die Frage: Ist der Mensch lebens- 
fuhig? To him the gospels are the very essence of religion, and it is they 
above all that must be salvaged. Otto Karrer, the prolific author of Das 
Religiidse in der Menschheit und das Christentum, is a Catholic to whom even 
Protestants are “subconsciously Catholic.’”’ This book is concerned chiefly 
with the origin and spread of religion and with a comparison of various 
creeds. Lebendige Zeugen, deutsche Gestalten im Gefolge Christ, by Tim 
Klein, consists of twenty-one biographies so told as to revivify Christianity 
for the present generation. Men in military and political life are included. 
Among them are the Saxon elector Johann Friedrich, Diirer, Stein, Bis- 
marck, Hindenburg, and Gorch Fock. Every year we have had occasion to 
call attention to at least one work designed to counteract the anti-Christian 
tendencies of some of Germany’s present leaders. Such a book is Die Stunde 
des Christentums, eine deutsche Besinnung, edited by Kurt Ihlenfeld. It 
bears splendid testimony to the strength and power of Christianity in Ger- 
many today. Only two clergymen take the floor. The rest of the witnesses 
are lay poets, writers, and thinkers of various creeds, such as H. W. Seidel, 
Ricarda Huch, W. Schafer, and O. Briies. In this connection we refer also 
to No. 16 under Miscellaneous below. Paulus in religionsgeschichtlichem Zu- 
sammenhang is a very readable and unprejudiced work by Josef Holzner. 
Hans Eggert-Schréder, in his 87-page Nietzsche und das Christentum, points 
out that in the Tragic-Heroic element, rather than in the Socratic-Human- 
istic world-picture or the Christian ideal, Nietzsche envisaged the basic 
problem of our future cultural development. The splendid series Ekklesia, 
Selbstdarstellungen der christlichen Kirche continues to appear. In 1937 
works on the churches of Czechoslovakia, Denmark, and Iceland appeared. 

Miscellaneous.—This year we shall list twenty such books, with brief 
comments. (1) A phaia, der Weg der Gétter, Volker und Zahlen, by Albrecht 
Schaeffer. Aphaia is the ineffable Cretan goddess whose temple was on 
Aegina. Schaeffer has Plato, the sculptor Nikias, and a young scribe, Par- 
menides, visit the deserted temple one year after the death of Socrates and 
carry on profound conversations. The temple becomes a symbol of the 
world, the cosmic laws, and human thought. Schaeffer’s brilliant work re- 
minds us of Paul Valéry’s Eupalinos. (2) Hier irrt Goethe—unter anderen, 
eine Lese von Anachronismen von Homer bis auf unsere Zeit, by Hanns 
Braun. A chatty 120-page book, suggesting that such anachronisms often 
have symbolic value and are no detriment artistically. (3) Sparta, by Hel- 
mut Berve. The Spartan form of government elicits much interest in 
present-day Germany because Germans like to believe it was authoritarian, 
rather than an aristocratic warrior-state. (4) Christliche Staats philosophie n 
Spanien, by Alois Dempf. It deals not with the Spain of today but with the 
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erstwhile world empire, and stresses the importance of considering the 
philosophy of government in any historical study. (5) Das spanische Volk, 
sein wahres Gesicht, by Friedrich Christiansen. This is not a polemic dealing 
with the revolution, but an attempt to explain and defend the Spanish 
people as a whole in this crisis. It is a sympathetic non-political endeavor to 
understand the people and their ways. Spain is envisaged as the last great 
country to come under the blight of the machine age. (6) E. E. Dwinger’s 
Spanische Silhouetten, Tagebuch einer Frontreise, is of a different type. The 
author is an indefatigable foe of Communism who believes that if the Loyal- 
ists win, Germany will be the next victim, while if the Rebels win Franco 
will go down in history as a second Martell. (7) Another book on the revolu- 
tion is Der Marsch auf Madrid by Karl Silex, with photos by Otto Stinnes. 
(8) Heinz Holldock (Séhne der Wélfin, Wandlung Italiens) writes from per- 
sonal experience. (9) Kurt Stutterheim, the author of England heute und 
morgen, is a German journalist who lived in England for fourteen years. 
He writes a sensible and admiring book. In his opinion the chief danger- 
spots in England today are the country-city problem, the Indian con- 
stitutional experiment, and the English democratic-pacifist policy. (10) 
Schicksalsstunde Europas, Erkenntnisse und Bekenntnisse, Wirklichkeiten 
und Méglichkeiten, by Karl Anton Prinz Rohan. The author is an Austrian, 
pro-German and nationalist but not anti-Russian. His book is thoughtful 
and deals with multifarious topics. (11) Der deutsche Volkscharakter, eine 
Wesenskunde der deutschen Volksstimme und Volksschlage, edited by Martin 
Wahler. In thirty-six chapters the author rejects many old conceptions and 
“characteristics” of German stems. He calls Germany the ‘‘Herzvolk”’ of 
Europe. (12) Zwei Deutsche im Urwald, ein Buch ungebrochener Lebens- 
kraft, by Pas, recounts the heroic struggles of German pioneers in the wilds 
of South America and how they overcame the menaces of revolution, wild 
beasts, land speculators, and economic depressions. (13) Deutsche suchen 
den Garten der Welt, by Fritz Scheffel, deals with the Germans in Texas 
(who have been there almost a hundred years), with the conditions which 
drove them away from home, their troubles, and their descendants today. 
(14) Grosse Deutsche in Briefen an ihre Freunde, edited by Wolfdietrich 
Rasch, covers a span from Luther to Flex, glorifying friendship as the 
most personal communal form of living. (15) Vol. 4 of Friedrich Nietzsche, 
Werke und Briefe, historisch-kritische Gesamtausgabe, edited by H. J. 
Melte and K. Schlechta, contains the philological works of 1868. (16). 
Die Welt im Fortschritt, vol. 10 (the last) in series 1. A valuable series of 
laymen’s books on the progress of knowledge and research. It contains a 
brief report by H. Tolbert on the general progress in the field of research 
and an article by Heinrich Frick on “‘Die religiése Weltkrise der Gegen- 
wart.”’ In the section on Germany we read the wise sentence: “As a nation 
we shall be well prepared for our cultural problems if in future too we con- 
tinue to heed the Gospel in Germany.” An article by P. A. Steinhoff deals 
with recent German literature from Naturalism on and stresses George, 
Rilke, and Hofmannsthal. (17) Im Raum der oberen Donau, Kunst, Land- 
schaft und Volkstum, by Hans Karlinger, the Munich art historian, is a 
collection of articles written during the last twenty years. The best is per- 
haps the first, ““Das Recht der Heimat.” (18) Wildwest, wie es wirklich war, 
zehn Lebensbilder aus dem amerikanischen Grenzerkampf, by Josef Frank. 
Figures like La Salle and Buffalo Bill are limned. (19) Das deutsche Legen- 
denbuch, gestaltet von zeitgendssischen deutschen Dichtern, edited by Barthold 
Blunck and E. A. Dreyer. Among the writers represented are Mell, Schmidt- 
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bonn, Weismantel, Ina Seidel, and Stehr. A wealth of religious feeling, not 
necessarily of Christian implication, is noted. Euringer’s Pfingstlegende is 
an example of this. (20) So reich ist die Welt, Leben eines Schwaben, by 
Georg Hertz, the seventy-year-old Ulm concert master who is a good story- 
teller and a lover of food, butterflies, and violins. 

Prizes, birthdays, etc.—Over a score of prizes must be recorded for the 
year. Germans are now not permitted to accept Nobel prizes; instead, 
three annual awards of 100,000 Marks ($40,000) each have been established 
in the fields of art and science. The first recipient was Alfred Rosenberg. 
To honor him on his seventieth birthday, the Austrian dramatist Karl 
Schénherr was given the Goethe Medal by Germany and a pension by 
Austria. The poet Eberhard K6nig also received the Goethe Medal, while 
Kolbenheyer was awarded the Frankfurt Goethe Prize. Three new Na- 
tional Socialist ‘‘Kulturpreise” for poetry, music, and the plastic arts are 
to be given each year on the birthday of Horst Wessel to members of the 
S. A. (Storm Troops). A new “Erzahler-Preis der neuen Linie” of 3000 
Marks is open to novelists, while the “‘Reichsbund fiir deutsche Vorge- 
schichte” also announces a new annual award for works on researches into 
primitive times. The recipient of the new Immermann Prize of Diisseldorf 
is the novelist Hermann Stahl (Traum der Erde). Hans Ehrke won the 
Schleswig-Holstein literary prize and Gustav Schiiler the 2000-Mark ‘‘Kur- 
markischer (i.e., Brandenburg) Schrifttum-Preis.”” The National Film Prize 
went to Emil Jannings for his performance in Der Herrscher, while the 
Berlin Prize was awarded to Heinrich Zillich for his novel Zwischen Grenzen 
und Zeiten. The Ausland-Institut Prize went to the same writer. Other 
prizes and their recipients are: Riickert Prize to Nikolaus Fey, Rhenish 
Prize to Wilhelm Schafer, Westphalian Prize to Maria Kahle, Westmark 
Prize to Beumelburg, Czechish-German Kulturverband Prize to K. F. 
Leppa, Hebel Prize to the Swiss Alfred Huggenberger, Swabian Prize to 
Veit. Biirkle (i.e. K. H. Bischoff), Schemm Prize to Clemens Laar, Soltau 
Prize to Alfred Hein, Munich Prize to Josef Ponten, and the Volkspreis as 
well as the Braunschweig Prize to Heinrich Eckmann. A new Arndt Prize 
for Pomerania, to be awarded for novels, tales, and ballads, has been 
announced. The Johann Wolfgang Goethe-Stiftung of an anonymous 
German-American now consists of eight awards, a Herder Prize for the 
Prusso-Baltic region, a Gérres Prize for Rhenish Franconia, an Erwin von 
Steinbach Prize for the Alemannic region, an Eichendorff Prize for Sudetic 
Germans, a Mozart Prize for Austrians, a Copernicus Prize for Germans of 
Poland, a Hermann von Salza Prize for Southeastern Germans, and a Rem- 
brandt Prize. The poet Baron Bérries von Miinchhausen has been made an 
honorary citizen of Géttingen, and Heinrich Zillich was made an honorary 
doctor of philosophy by the Hanoverian University. 

Karl Schénherr passed his seventieth birthday, as was noted above. 
Heinrich Zerkaulen’s novel of wedlock, Anna und Sigrid, has sold over 
210,000 copies; Ina Seidel’s Das Wunschkind is running it a close race. A 
monument has been erected at Frauenburg for the late Herman Hefele, the 
Swabian philosopher and historian. Margaret Mitchell’s Gone with the 
Wind (Vom Winde verweht) is now available in German. 

Necrology.—The novelist Anna von Krane, a Catholic convert, in Janu- 
ary; the Nietzsche scholar and friend of Rilke, Lou Andreas-Salomé, and 
the story-teller Max Heidorn (who leaves an incompleted Low-Saxon 
dialect dictionary), in February; the Sudetic novelist E. W. Freissler, the 
Dutch lyricist and friend of George, Albert Verwey, the Werkstudent-poet 
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p. H. Krech, the Berlin professor of literature and editor of the Grimm 
Wérterbuch Arthur Hiibner, and the Swiss folk-poet Johannes Jegerlehner, 
in March; the novelist Hildegard von Hippel and the Swabian writer Marie 
M. Schenk, in April; the Bohemian dialect poet Anton Giinther, in May; 
the Georgean lyricist Will Scheller, the folklorist Eduard Kiick, and the 
noted journalist H. C. Nebel, whose pseudonym was Ruppert Recking, in 
June; the educator Johannes Tews, the literary historian and leading folk- 
jorist Johannes Bolte, the Berlin novelist and humorist Erdmann Graeser, 
and the Kiel Orientalist Georg Jacob, in July; Robert Stumpfl, the Heidel- 
berg professor and author of Kultspiele der Germannen, and Alfred Schmidt- 
meyer, the Bremen archivist, in August; the Sudetic novelist Walter Seidl, 
the ecclesiastical historian Johannes Werner, the lyricist, novelist, and 
scholar Leo Sternberg, and Karl Glossy, the noted founder of the Vienna 
municipal museum, collector of manuscripts and organizer of the Grill- 
parzer-Gesellschaft, in September; the writer of animal tales Arthur 
Schubart, in October. 
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College of The City of New York, New York City 


UCH has been said of late relative to the book crisis in Europe. It is 

in fact an ever-recurrent, if not favorite theme, in some of our Euro- 
pean reviews. One needs but to look back a season or so ago? for discussions 
in these chronicles regarding an apathetic and changeable reading public, 
and a book crisis, which, if attitudes did not improve, was heading toward 
economic and artistic bankruptcy. The crisis is far from being an Italian 
one exclusively, for in every direction beyond the Alps echoes pertinent to 
this problem can be heard. In the Mercure de France, for example, Georges 
Duhamel, keen European critic, decries at length the plight of European 
publication and speculates as to its existence a half-century hence, if, in 
years to come, it does not become specialized for a limited number of 
scholars. Likewise Emile Henriot,* in Le Temps, points out the paradox that 
in no epoch has there been more voluminous reading than in ours—and yet 
the alarming factor is that the public either reads badly, or does not know 
how to read. Whither has that turn of mind necessary for literature strayed? 
—the necessary repose, seclusion, and reflection for intelligent and studious 
reading? Modern life seems to preclude these qualities, so necessary for an 
enlightened examination of literary productions. Accusations could be 
made now without reserve against our daily press (newspapers and periodi- 
cals) for favoring and catering shamelessly to the public’s general dissolu- 
tion in this respect. In point of fact, mindful of the public’s apathy for de- 
tailed and intelligent reading, the press insidiously substitutes photographic 
and illustrative materials for thoughtful discussion. In this connection, the 
“tabloid,” which has already made the rounds of the world, may be clas- 
sified as principal perpetrator and vulgarizing agent. Henriot points out 
further that this tendency arises, perforce, from the mania for synthesiz- 
ing, syncopating, and abbreviating everything in our newspapers. And, in 
short, is not this disintegration also a reflection on our journalists, who must 
be identified ultimately at the head of the class of our pseudo-intellectuals? 
Among its dubious objectives, the press seems to be emphasizing a most 
deplorable one—that of methodically ‘‘unintellectualizing itself.’ Such is 





Parallel with some of the points brought out in these chronicles (1936), 
Georges Duhamel states that the printed page no longer is the only vehicle 
for the mind. There is the cinema with its news all ‘‘dressed up,” and the 
radio with its material emphasized and dramatized. In view of these expedi- 
tious means of supplying material for the intelligence, the book, which 
heretofore was an aristocratic vehicle for the advancement of culture, will 
cease to be, e’er long, a spiritual necessity. The passing of the book will 
be very much like the passing of the oil lamp, which despite its mellow 
and poetic glow had to give way to the glare of electricity. Duhamel and 
Henriot vie with one another in pessimism regarding the fate of the book. 


1 See also The New International Year Book (New York, 1937) chapter on “Italian Litera- 





2 Modern Language Journal, vol. xx1, No. 8 (May, 1936), pp. 484-486. 
8 For a detailed summary of this discussion see Meridiano di Roma, January 3, 1937, p. x. 
‘ For a detailed summary of the following discussion see Meridiano di Roma, January 3, 
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Henriot paints this dismal picture: ‘‘We read less and soon we shall read 
no more. When our ancient culture shall be submerged, only monks in their 
convents will know how to read Homer, Vergil, Lucretius, who will have 
survived, thanks to them. We are headed toward a new epoch comparable 
to the one following the fall of the Roman Empire. Will there still be, how- 
ever, the Benedictine monks to save the glory of man’s thought?” 

This despairing attitude was not reflected in J] Libro Italiano (a review 
edited by the Minister of National Education and Public Culture), which 
undertook an investigation to verify the extent of the book crisis in Italy. 
Taking a middle course between alarmism and pessimism, I] Libro Italiano 
found that as regards literary, historical, philosophical, and political crea- 
tions the crisis existed. However, as regards scientific research, Italian 
creation was well to the fore both in amount of publication and in excel- 
lence. And now, before proceeding with the discussion of the various publi- 
cations, acknowledgment should be made for the useful bibliographical 
lists and notes appearing in the weekly, Meridiano di Roma. 

Fiction.—Sophisticated and cosmopolitan Lucio D’Ambra completed 
another trilogy in Conversazioni di mezzanotte (Mondadori, Milan). Let it be 
recalled that the preceding volume, Sosta sul ponte, projected in a vast 
panorama the restless episodes of the Italy of 1915-22, the poignant war 
days and their aftermath. It was called by some critic a novel of twilights 
and agony, in which promised glories fail to materialize, love does not 
hold what it promised, youth is cut down while yet in bloom, and old age 
is disconsolate—and society alone triumphs with its scheme of duty and 
order. This same undercurrent of nostalgia is felt in Conversazioni di mez- 
zanotte: ‘Io sono solo. Ed io accetto la solitudine. L’ho voluta io come 
ultimo scampo. Mi bastano per tenermi compagnia questi muti alberi, 
questi alti cipressi che non sanno e non interrogano. Lascio il mappomondo 
dando ad esso, con un colpo di mano, un ultimo giro pit rapido. Scendo in 
giardino, come ogni mattina, a ritrovare i miei alberi che sono, come me, 
sempre fermi al loro posto, nel sole o sotto le stelle, senza sapere perché 
Dio—il Dio di don Priami,—qui ci ha messi e lasciati. Qui stiamo senza 
comprendere—alberi, uomini, ugualmente senza risposta sia che gli alberi 
tacciano, sia che gli uomini parlino,—que stiamo senza comprendere 
perché si debba star qui.”’ Along with this despairing outlook on life which 
makes the novel hard to digest there is further complication of text with 
D’Ambra’s eclectic sophistication. Along with other artistic matters, one 
needs to know a good deal about music, a subject with which the novel 
fairly reeks. Erudition and artistic temperament, however, are but minor 
ingredients that go into the formula for a good novel. They cannot be 
accepted, as one would have to in this case, as the flesh and bone of a novel 
meant to have sturdy proportions. Despite the elegant manner and the 
sophisticated contours of the book it is as a whole dry and unconvincing. 
The same thing could be said of D’Ambra’s trilogies. 

Riccardo Bacchelli couched his last novel, ride (Fratelli Treves, Mi- 
lan), in a country setting, a villa in southern Italy. Hither, from Paris and 
points north and south, a number of frustrated souls make their way—a 
painter, a writer, a mathematician, failures in their respective fields. The 
villa, by a strange irony, instead of serving as a port of refuge and peace 
for these shipwrecked souls, is in reality a sort of sanatorium in which 
tragedy plays a principal réle. All these deluded beings thought they came 
to celebrate Iride’s wedding; instead, they have come to witness her 
mysterious disappearance, for Iride, in a playful effort to escape her 
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fiancé, accidentally locked herself forever in a trunk in a remote corner of 
the villa. The novel is fashioned around this tragedy. Riccardo Bacchelli, 
a favorite writer in Italy, is steeped in the Italian and European novel of 
the nineteenth century, and this mood and style bring this proclivity into 
evidence. No inference should be drawn here, however, that Bacchelli 
writes in an imitative vein, for the treatment of his novel is individualistic, 
and is his own. The point of similarity with the novels of the last genera- 
tion lies only in the fact that Bacchelli builds on a broad architectonic 
structure, and in this respect he differs from the younger set of Italian 
novelists, who have broken completely away from the traditional form. 

Alfredo Panzini put out a romanticized biography of Catullus in J] 
bacio di Lesbia (Mondadori, Milan). To those who know how to probe the 
subtle allusions in his writings, Panzini reveals himself a keen polemicist. 
As was to be expected, Panzini carries on in this volume his amusing in- 
vective. A curious feature also is that Panzini seems constantly deriving 
pleasure from his creations. Catullus, for instance, is a poet of passion and 
affords ample possibility for Panzini to exploit his classical erudition. Pan- 
zini has been accused in the past of a certain insistence on over-stylizing 
his language and over-loading his topics with erudition of a peculiar Pan- 
zinian flavor. In this regard, Giacomo Debenedetti gives an accurate 
evaluation of this book: ‘‘Letterato, s’é detto. E veramente tutta l’opera 
di lui si potrebbe risolvere nel viaggio di un letterato che conduce un poeta 
alle sue scoperte. Un letterato classico, tutto imbevuto di cultura umanis- 
tica, e un poeta romantico. Ora che hanno trovato Catullo, si giurerebbe 
che era fatale. Perché Catullo perfeziona in sé come in un punto privilegi- 
ato, quell’incrocio verso cui convergono, in cui cercano armonia le due 
istanze di Panzini: quella del letterato e quella del poeta.” 

Marino Moretti, to look back several decades, identified himself with 
the “‘crepuscular’”’ poets, and, one may still say, has followed the general 
ideals of the ‘‘crepuscular”” movement in his prose. Last season his contri- 
bution was Anna degli Elefanti (Mondadori, Milan), a novel, among other 
things, faintly suggestive of a psycho-analytic mood. A sterile and dull life 
faces Anna, the heroine, and a violent death awaits her in the bargain. 
However much Moretti may have tried to build a characterization of uni- 
versal appeal, Anna falls short, considerably short, of that goal. Neverthe- 
less, when all is said and done, Marino Moretti still remains a superb 
story-teller, and the novel should reach an extensive public.® 

It is a pleasure to note that fables continue to delight the Italian public. 
Of late there have been at least a half-dozen amusing volumes of these 
fables which, in the main, are couched in philosophic and erudite veins. 
Last season Dante Dini put out an extremely good collection in Favole e 
Miti (Societa Editrice Internazionale, Turin). Because of its compactness, 
Il re delle belve may be reproduced here as representative of the forty-odd 
attractive fables and myths that make up the volume: 





“Tl serpente e il leone dibattevano quale fra i due meritasse regnar sugli animali feroci. 
Il leone diceva:—Che ti valgono insidia e veleno, potendo esser vinto in agilita e limitato da 
mille ostacoli? Io solo, forte ed agile al salto, non soffro impedimento.—E il serpente:—Che 
ti valgono agilita e forza, se l’orrido aspetto e il solo tuo nome allontanano la preda? Io striscio, 
non visto, e avvinghio e soffoco. 

—Tu non combatti. 

—Vincere solo giova. 


5 See Meridiano di Roma, April 25, 1937, for a more exhaustive discussion of this novel. 
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—lII re deve essere il pid terribile. 
—I] pid terribile son io!—gridd una voce da un introvabile nascondiglio. 

—Chi sei tu? Mostra la faccia! 

—Non ho faccia da mostrare. Voi siete forti e terribili; ma il danno che procede da voi 
non si dilunga pid di un trar di zampa o di un allungar di collo, e cid é poco a rispetto di chi 
lungi colpisce, oltre ogni ostacolo. Voi, saziata la fame, v’acquetate: in me la fame del male 
cresce col danno arrecato. Io, veramente, sono la pid terribile fra le belve, io: la calunnia.— 
Il serpente si raggomitold, sgomento, il leone, per la prima volta, fuggi spaventato.”’ 


In Venti novelle matte, ma non tanto (Mondadori, Milan), Arnaldo Frac- 
caroli has assembled twenty ‘“‘crazy, but not too crazy”’ short stories in 
his usual suave and debonair fashion. Fraccaroli now and again, has writ- 
ten pot-boilers—a sin which might easily be pardoned him in view of his 
ability to delineate life in its various aspects with wit and subtle observa- 
tion. 

Theatre—The internationally famous comedian Angelo Musco died in 
October last. The Italian theatre suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of this actor, who brought Italian comedy to a point of exquisite humor. 
What Italian has not laughed himself to tears over Musco’s superb por- 
trayal of provincial character? What child or woman in Italy did not adore 
his impersonations? Angelo Musco endeared himself in the hearts of all, and 
throughout his life created a keen and lively interest for Italian comedy, 
especially in the Sicilian dialect. The theatre, which like the other arts is 
ailing because of our economic crisis, could ill afford to lose this comedian! 

The Institute of Ancient Drama continued its classical presentations 
in Sicily with dramas enacted in the open air in the authentic historic set- 
tings of Syracuse and Agrigento. Judging from the journalistic accounts of 
these presentations the régisseurs spared neither time nor expense in the 
effort to produce drama of esthetic quality and dignity. Apparently the 
Institute of Ancient Drama is in very good hands, and the question arising 
in this connection is: what has become of the projected Instituto Nazionale 
del Dramma,”’ so highly publicized by Silvio D’Amico? Was it perhaps the 
untimely death of its director, Luigi Pirandello, which brought unexpected 
interruption to so vast and so significant a project for the rehabilitation of 
a theatre suffering principally from an economic ailment? May we urge 
Silvio D’Amico to continue to espouse the Institute (it was his idea to be- 
gin with) and bring it, after so many vissicitudes, to consummation? 

Though Luigi Pirandello died over a year ago, literary journals have 
published a wealth of critical material on our distinguished Sicilian drama- 
tist. His publishets, Mondadori of Milan, have published the eight volumes 
of Pirandello’s theatre in the series Tutto il teatro di Luigi Pirandello, in a 
decorous and aristocratic format. The house of Mondadori may be con- 
gratulated for its undertaking. The series contains the following six plays 
edited by Pirandello himself shortly before he died: Ma non é una cosa 
seria, Bellavita, La patente, L’altro figlio, Liola, O di uno o di nessuno. 

Ettore Lo Gatto, Italy’s most prominent scholar on Russian literature, 
has published J/ teatro russo (Treves, Milan) with studies on Griboedov, 
Gogol, Turgeniev, Chekhov, Tolstoi, and Gorki among others. The book, 
as a critic has put it, is a “‘veritable mine of information”: “Libro dunque 
densissimo di contenuto, ben impostato, ben condotto, ben coordinato 
nelle sue varie parti, chiaro, facile, di lettura gradevole quanto interes- 
sante e istruttiva: un contributo dunque dei migliori allo studio d’una 
delle parti pit importanti dalla complessa anima russa, che pur in tanta 
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parte trova riflesso nella letteratura nazionale—é di conseguenza anche 
nella produzione drammatica—anima complessa, di cui proprio questa 
straordinaria sensibilita artistica teatrale, che si traduce in un eccezionale 
culto pel teatro... é uno dei tanti aspetti caratteristici e significativi. I] 
libro del Lo Gatto merita dunque larga diffusione. E un libro da leggere 
e da rileggere.” 

Poetry.—Let it be recalled that Ada Negri’s book of poems, J/ Dono 
(Mondadori, Milan), won the ‘“‘Firenze Prize” for poetry in 1936. I/ Dono 
and Vespertina, the volume which preceded it, have been read extensivély 
and are in their third printing. Small wonder if one takes into considera- 
tion the fact that Ada Negri’s poems have been popular for over a quarter 
of a century. Ada Negri, dean of women poets in Italy, has had a long and 
laborious career. Her output has not been one of great quantity but rather 
one of intimacy echoing the strains of the Romantic School, whose mem- 
bers have well-nigh disappeared by now from Europe. Detached from the 
romantic influence (her place is certainly not there), it must be said that 
Ada Negri’s poetry is in the main autobiographical in character, its strong 
constituents evolving from a composite of melancholy personal feelings 
and a profound sense of humility toward the universal. 

Filippo Tommaso Marinetti, father and principal exponent of “‘Futur- 
ism,” composed an epic poem, Poema Africano della Divisione ‘‘28 Ottobre” 
(Mondadori, Milan) to commemorate the Ethiopian conquest. Though 
there has been an avalanche of books written on this patriotic motif, the 
discussion of which does not fall exactly under literature, exception must be 
made of Marinetti’s book, because, while national, it constitutes a demar- 
cation of the author’s objectives in ‘‘Futurism,’”’ a movement which has 
already had its effects in the four corners of the world. Marinetti falls back 
on three literary qualities which are hardly consonant with the original 
aspirations and significance of Futurism. These are, according to the critic 
Giacomo Debenedetti, “impressionism,” ‘“‘oratory,’” and ‘“‘sentimental- 
ity.”’ Diego Valeri, who started out as a “‘crepuscular” poet, is in the van- 
guard of the contemporary poets who are read. His latest contributions, 
Scherzo e Finale (Mondadori, Milan) are poems deriving their main 
qualities from a melodic line, a sense of rhythm, and coloration. The first 
poem appearing in Ariette di Febbraio (p. 66) exemplifies these qualities 
and is worthy of recording here: 


Oggi é come si fosse aperta una vena 

sotto il cuore del cielo, e la tepida onda 
fluisse per l’azzurro, infusa nella luce bionda 
fin sopra quel tetto, rosso di rame, che trema. 


S’ode passare nel lieve vento |’acuta 

voce d’un bimbo e il riso dell’antica innocenza. 
Dentro nasce una voglia di piangere senza 
ragione: il ricordo d’una felicita sconosciuta. 


The ever-popular Trilussa, poet of the Roman dialect, has assembled 
two hundred sonnets, Duecento Sonetti (Mondadori, Milan) handsomely 
illustrated and bound in leather. Those who remember II libro muto (1935) 
with its hilarity, its wisdom, and its eloquence, will welcome this last vol- 
ume, which is in the best Trilussian comic tradition. In this connection 
mention should be made of another volume of poems written in Veronese 
dialect, Berto Barbarani’s L’autunno del poeta (Mondadori, Milan), which 
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constitutes the author’s fourth canzoniere. They are poems in the lyric 
vein and like Trilussa’s have their grain of humor. 

Corrado Govoni, poet of discrimination, undertook the difficult and 
ungrateful task of compiling an anthology of Italian poetry from its origin 
to the present day, Splendore della poesia italiana dalle origini ai nostri 
giornt (Hoepli, Milan). When he chose this difficult task he did so fully 
cognizant of what may result in the way of condemnation for errors and 
omissions: “collections of poetry, if not totally monstrous, have as a rule 
resulted in utter lack of harmony and proportions. . . . Motivated, therefore, 
by a desire to repair this shortcoming and give impartiality to the whole, 
I have set out upon the task with the greatest enthusiasm.” Despite ail 
the dissatisfaction that anthologies may engender (‘‘On ne peut pas plaire 
tout le monde et son pére.”’), they may be considered as a constant and 
necessary evil. Fortunately for Govoni, this anthology seems to be of a 
more eclectic variety. 

Criticism and varia.—Guido Biagi, G. Lando Passerini, and Enrico 
Rostagna continued their monumental preparation of Dante’s Divine Com- 
edy (“nella figurazione artistica e nel secolare commento”). Part of this 
magnum opus, heretofore appearing in pamphlet form, was available in 
the past season in two de-luxe volumes, the Inferno and the Purgatorio. 
The Paradiso should be completed next season. Dantists and lovers of 
Dante should welcome the opportunity to procure the sets, and the Unione 
Tipografico-Editrice Torinese should be congratulated for sponsoring this 
publication, which, brought up to date and embellished with hundreds of 
illustrations, takes its place among the commedie, par excellence, honoring 
the Florentine poet. The Dantist Umberto Cosmo prepared a critical study 
of the Paradiso, L’ultima ascesa: Introduzione alla lettura del Paradiso 
(Laterza, Bari). The study should be classified as 2 handbook on points of 
philosophy, the aspect of prayer, and the universal embodied in the Para- 
diso. In the series “‘Classici Mondadori” appeared the Zibaldone di Pen- 
siert of Giacomo Leopardi, a handsomely bound volume of 1630 pages, pro- 
fusely annotated by the well-known critic, Francesco Flora. Giovanni 
Papini published the first volume of his Storia della letteratura italiana 
(Vallecchi, Florence). The book is on the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies with studies on the following maggiori—Jacopone, Sacchetti, Dante, 
Boccaccio, Petrarch, among others. A personalist of the first order, Papini 
may be expected to inject explosive and subjective material in his discus- 
sions. The opposite could be said of Giuseppe Ravegnani’s Diece saggi 
(Orfini, Genoa), ten essays in the objective mood from Petrarch to Manzoni. 
Considerable space is given throughout the text to the opinions of out- 
standing scholars. Ferdinando Neri wrote essays on Italian, French, and 
English literature, Saggi di letteratura italiana, francese, e inglese (Loffredo, 
Naples). Giacomo Prampolini won the ‘Royal Italian Academy Prize” 
(1936) for his Storia universale della letteratura (Unione Tipografico- 
Editrice Torinese). A colossal work in three volumes, it deals with all the 
literature of the world, including the Chinese, Japanese, Turkish, and Arab- 
lan, among others. Lastly may be recorded a history of medieval Italian 
Art, Storia dell’arte medioevale italiana, by Professor Emilio Lavagnino, 
who, incidentally, is director of the Reale Galleria Nazionale d’Arte Antica 
di Roma. Printed on special paper, with 898 plates, the text is particularly 
artistic. Again the Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese is to be congratu- 
lated for sponsoring so many expensive, attractive, and scholarly publica- 
tions. 
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A NEE de |’Exposition Internationale—Arts et Techniques; et la 
littérature a eu sa part: toute une aile du nouveau Trocadéro a été 
affectée aux “arts et techniques du livre” dans toutes ses phases, depuis 
l’industrie du papier et des caractéres d’imprimerie jusqu’aux produits les 
plus finis et les plus magnifiquement imprimés, reliés, illustrés des derniers 
grands écrivains du temps présent. II] y eut aussi une longue série de cau- 
series des maitres de la littérature moderne, les ‘‘mardis littéraires de |’ex- 
position”; on y entendit Marcel Prévost, Claudel, Giraudoux, Maurois, 
Montherlant, Poulaille, Ghéon, Thérive, et d’autres. L’affluence était 
grande—d’ailleurs |’entrée était libre. Il y eut enfin l’exposition Descartes 
a la Bibliothéque Nationale—Descartes ayant été proclamé saint patron 
de l’exposition; on célébrait le troisiéme centenaire du Discours de la Mé- 
thode. 

On a discuté toute l’année, avec conviction, la crise du livre en France; le 
31 aofit fut signé un décret exemptant |’industrie du livre de l’impét sur 
la production—ce qui fut bien, mais pas assez selon Duhamel qui (Nouvel- 
les littéraires, 2 oct.) une fois de plus en appela au public, en disant ‘‘ache- 
tez des livres!” 

Fut-ce pour encourager la littérature? On fonda le 3 mai un “Office de 
la langue frangaise’”’: Président Ferdinand Brunot, secrétaire André Mary 
(le poéte et médiéviste connu); membres: Charles Bruneau (collaborateur 
de Brunot), Mario Roques, Julien Cain (de la Bibliothéque Nationale), 
André Thérive (du Temps), Paul Valéry et quelques autres; il s’agit d’un 
“bureau d’études,”’ ou d’un comité de consultation pour des gens qui cher- 
chent de nouveaux termes (comme ‘hydroavion,’ ‘amérer’... ); bref, ne 
pas empécher les néologismes, mais surveiller et diriger le choix. A. Thérive 
écrit (Revue de Paris, 1 juin): ‘“‘L’office de la langue francaise fonctionne 
comme un service public, étant au service de !a collectivité plutét qu’au 
service des personnes”’; et il cite certains projets 4 ]’étude. On assure que 
cela ne fait nullement double emploi avec |’Académie; et on observe d’au- 
tre part que, parmi les membres, ne parait pas le nom de M. Abel Hermant, 
le lexicographe du Temps, le promoteur responsable de la fameuse Gram- 
maitre de l’ Académie. 

A cété de l’Académie Francaise et de l’Académie Goncourt vient de 
prendre place une Académie Mallarmé—qui décernera, en décembre, un 
prix annuel de poésie francaise. L’initiateur est Edouard Dujardin qui 
offre sa propriété de Val-Changis, prés de Fontainebleau, comme quartier 
général, dépét d’archives, etc. Les réunions mensuelles auront lieu dans 
un restaurant de Paris. Il y aura quinze membres; onze sont “fondateurs”: 
J. Ajalbert (de l’Académie Goncourt), Ed. Dujardin, André Fontainas, 
Paul Fort, André Gide, Ferd. Hérold, Meterlinck, Ch. Mockel, Saint- 
Pol Roux, P. Valéry (de l’Académie Frangaise), Vielé-Griffin. Au mois 
d’octobre (le 20) on élut deux autres membres, Mme Gérard d’Houville, 
femme d’Henri de Régnier (décédé en 1936), et Félix Cocteau. On remarque 
fort l’absence de Fr. Jammes, Robert de Souza et Camille Mauclair; quatre 
de ceux qui auraient pu en faire partie sont morts en 1936: H. de Régnier, 
Kahn, Ed. Raynaud et Le Cardonnel. (Vielé-Griffin mourait en novembre, 
1937.) Camille Marbo, une femme, a remplacé M. Jean Vignaud 4 la prési- 
dence de la “Société des gens de lettres.” 
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Comme solennités littéraires rappelons: la célébration du centenaire de 
la mort de Francois Raynouard, le pére des études romanes en France, 
‘auteur du Lexique des Troubadours (6 vol.), le poéte des Templiers (1805), 
secrétaire perpétuel de l’Académie de 1817 4 1837; l’inauguration d’un 
musée Maurice et Eugénie Guérin, dans leur chateau de La Caila (Tarn); 
d’une exposition Baudelaire, Verlaine, Rimbaud, en juin (Rue de la Boétie) ; 
et surtout les fétes organisées par l’Université de Lausanne, en Suisse, 
4 occasion du centenaire du cours de Sainte-Beuve sur Port-Royal dans 
cette institution; on y conféra, le samedi 30 oct., le titre de Docteur 
honoris causa & M. Bonnerot, l’éditeur de la Correspondance de Sainte- 
Beuve (dont deux volumes sont déja parus); et ce fut l’occasion de deux 
livres intéressants: R. Bray, Sainte-Beuve a l’Académie de Lausanne, 
Chronique du cours de Port-Royal, et Jean Pommier (de la Sorbonne), 
Port-Royal, Le Cours de Lausanne, 1837-1838, Texte et Annotations (2 vol., 
700 et 200 pages). 

Le ‘Prix Nobel de littérature’ a été décerné (10 nov.) 4 Roger Martin 
du Gard, pour L’Eté 1914, les trois derniers volumes de son roman fleuve, 
Les Thibaut (10 volumes en tout). La nouvelle arriva 4 Paris peu de jours 
aprés que le méme auteur eut recu le ‘Prix de Littérature de la ville de 
Paris’ (25,000 francs) pour l’ensemble de son ceuvre. 

Le ‘Grand Prix de Littérature’ de l’Académie (10,000 fr.) fut adjugé 
en juin 4 Maurice Magre; le ‘Prix du Roman’ (5,000 fr.) 4 Guy de Pour- 
talés, pour La Péche miraculeuse (voir plus bas). En décembre les prix sui- 
vants furent décernés: ‘Prix Goncourt,’ 4 Ch. Plisnier—un Belge—pour 
Faux Passeports, un recueil de nouvelles, et Mariages, un roman (voir 
plus bas); ‘Prix Femina’ 4 Mme Raymonde Vincent pour Campagne (elle 
fut élevée dans la ferme de son pére pendant la guerre, recut 4 peine quel- 
que instruction, écrivit sous forme de récit ses souvenirs de la “campagne” 
du Berry—qui est la province ot vécut Georges Sand. ‘Prix Renaudot,’ 
4 Jean Rogissart pour Mervale, un roman paysan par un maitre d’école 
des provinces limitrophes de I’est; le ‘Prix Interallié’ 4 Raymond Roussel, 
pour Vallée sans Printemps, un drame dans les montagnes du Jura au 
climat dur et aux hivers sans fin; l’auteur appartient au groupe des écri- 
vains ‘‘populistes”’; il est le secrétaire de leur association. 

Poésie—La poésie fut 4 l’honneur en 1937. L’Académie Mallarmé 
(voir plus haut) fut fondée pour affirmer, dans notre 4ge prosaique, le 
prestige de la langue des vers. D’autre part, une chaire de Poétique a été 
inaugurée le 10 décembre au Collége de France, dont le titulaire n’est 
rien moins que le poéte 4 la mode Paul Valéry. L’Exposition, 4 son tour, 
n’a pas inspiré que des poétes d’occasion; non seulement Fernand Gregh, 
ce doyen de I’art des vers, a voulu célébrer la grande foire internationale, 
mais encore Paul Fort (qui publiait d’ailleurs une série de ses ‘‘Ballades 
frangaises” intitulée Joies désolées et Tristesses consolées) a consacré un 
recueil spécial L’Expo 37—et il a déclamé certains des morceaux contenus 
dans ce petit recueil du haut de la Tour Eiffel. 

Comme poéme d’actualité il faut signaler /’ Homme blanc, par Jules Ro- 
mains, l’auteur méme du roman fleuve Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté— 
vers curieux de l’unanimiste ow ne sont pas évités les tentations de précher 
un peu en vieillissant: ‘homme blanc’ est l’>homme capable de réaliser une 


£399. 


civilisation qui en vaut la peine, qui peut apporter le “‘salut de l’humanité”’: 


Homme blanc, souviens-toi de toi-méme. 
Il faut 
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Le rassemblement enfin de l’univers terrestre, 
Une catholicité vraiment tendre et totale. 


Autre poéme de circonstance: Henry Dérieux dédie des vers A Gabriel D’ An- 
nunzio, appelé par Mussolini 4 présider aux destinées fascistes de la poésie 
italienne. 

La poésie surréaliste—ou méme toute poésie qui ne craint pas de sur- 
prendre le bourgeois—ne s’est guére fait entendre en 1937. Tout au plus 
pourrait-on nommer, d’André Salmon, un recueil Saint-André (NRF); 
l’auteur joue sur son propre nom: André était le disciple pécheur, dont le 
Christ voulait faire un pécheur d’hommes; André Salmon est un saint qui 
est poéte, un pécheur de songes; on y voit invoqué tour-a-tour la croix de 
saint André, Saint Louis, Jeanne d’Arc, Villon ... Une note originale en 
poésie est fournie par Paul D’Herana dans un drame en vers de quatre 
actes sur une légende saintongeoise de Ganelon: Ganelon de Tonnay, bon- 
homme, et sa seur la Dame au blanc mantel. Quelques recueils 4 tirer hors 
de pair: les Quatre Poémes d’Eurydice, par Charles Maurras, qui ne saurait 
rien écrire de banal. Au hasard nommons encore: Nicolas Beauduin, Santa 
Venezia; Phil. Chabaneix, D’un Caeur sombre et secret; Louis Picard, Voy- 
age sur une bulle de savon; G. Mauge, Concert; et deux femmes qui ajoutent 
de charmants recueils 4 leur production déja riche: Mme Amélie Murat, 
Vivre encore, et Thérése Aubray, Défense de la Terre—ou il est beaucoup 
question de souffrances humaines. 

Le ‘Prix Moréas’—fort important—a été donné 4 Roger Devigne, pour 
Maison de mer; \e ‘Prix Verhaeren’ 4 Roger Bodard, pour Office des Téné- 
bres; le ‘Prix Edgar Poe’ (réservé 4 un étranger) 4 Maurice Caréne, un 
Belge, pour Petite Flore. Quant 4 Mile Luce Laurand, elle a recu a la 
fois le ‘grand Prix de poésie Renée-Vivien’ pour Suite en mineur, Clai- 
riére Daphné, l’Herbe au vent, et le ‘Prix de littérature spiritualiste’ pour 
son roman Catherine de I’ Etang. 

Le thédtre—H. Bernstein, ce vétéran de la scéne, a remporté deux 
succés, l’un au début de l’année avec Le voyage: un gentil et tendre amour 
est miné par une série de péripéties qui en font connaitre la fragilité, et un 
incident, en soi peu conséquent, brouille tout. On a été étonné d’un Bern- 
stein si peu violent; mais il s’est bien rattrapé dans Le Cap des Tempétes, 
son second triomphe: deux étres se sont aimés platoniquement; quand 
elle devient libre, l’Age de la passion est passé; mais voici que la fille de 
l’amante d’autrefois se met 4 aimer |’ami de sa mére dont la colére alors 
éclate terrible. 

Auprés du public qui aime 4 réfléchir, le grand succés de l’année a été 
probablement |’ Electre de Giraudoux, qui, lui, continue bien systématique- 
ment dans la voie qu’il s’est tracée dans Amphitryon 38 et dans La Guerre 
de Troie n’aura pas lieu; cette fois il s’agit d’une Electre qui, par sa manie 
touchante de vengeance, veut mettre en danger |’Etat; et Egisthe, qui 
n’est pas peut-étre un raffiné mais bien un homme de gros bon sens, essale 
de marier la petite fanatique 4 un jardinier du palais; mais la mauvaise 
chance veut qu’Oreste revienne . . . et la sotte destinée reprend son cours. 
Giraudoux a emprunté a l’antiquité le théme propre 4 nous faire réfléchir. 
Josset (qui s’est révélé un dramaturge remarquable l’an dernier avec 
Elizabeth, la femme sans homme)remue les événements de la Renaissance: 
Les Borgia, famille étrange constitue un nouvel essai d’expliquer |’histoire 
par des causes intimes. Lucréce est présentée, selon l’historien Funck- 
Brentano, comme la belle et misérable victime de l’ambition de son pére, 
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le pape Alexandre VI, et de la passion incestueuse de César Borgie (la 
grande scéne est celle ot César reproche 4 son pére de |’avoir mis au monde 
avec les tares dont tous, et lui le premier, ont 4 souffrir). Quant au versatile 
Jean Cocteau, il nous raméne aux légendes médiévales des Chevaliers de la 
Table Ronde: Merlin joue le réle d’un sorcier malfaisant qui par ses sorti- 
léges met en désarroi la cour du Roi Artus; Galahad-Parsifal, le bon 
chevalier, réussit 4 exorciser |’esprit du mal—non avant que ceiui-ci ait 
réussi dans une partie de ses mauvais desseins, car Ginifre et Lancelot ont 
péché; Galahad ayant rempli sa mission, ne peut demeurer a la cour. Quant 
a Henri Ghéon, au Théatre de |’Exposition (directeur Cogniat) il connut 
un succés prolongé avec une piéce de la légende chrétienne Suzanne et les 
deux Vieillards. Enfin l’année s’est terminée sur un succés relatif d’une 
piéce qui évoque la figure dramatique de Marie-Antoinette, Madame 
Capet (Théatre Montparnasse de G. Baty) par Marcelle Maurette. On 
reste méme dans le domaine de la légende avec Le Trompeur de Séville, par 
André Obey, offrant une nouvelle interprétation de l’inépuisable sujet de 
Don Juan. Plus historique est Eve, par Mme Delarue Madrus et l’abbé 
Englebert: il s’agit de ia conversion d’Eve Lavalliére, ]’étoile des Variétés 
et qui fut aimée d’un roi (joué par Mme Pitoéff). On rentre dans la banalité 
du “triangle” avec Stéve Passeur, Chéteau de cartes (joué par Jouvet, a 
l’Atelier)—Apre et complexe. Les drames de famille continuent 4 abonder, 
comme depuis plusieurs années: A. P. Antoine (fils du fameux Antoine), 
Ennemie—la femme intrigante qui ruine toute paix du ménage; Armand 
Salacrou, Un Homme comme les autres, c.a.d. un violent auprés d’une femme 
brutalisée et qui court aprés son bourreau qu’elle ne peut s’empécher 
d’adorer (grande réussite); Denys Amiel, Ma Liberté (grand succés égale- 
ment): une profonde amitié entre un pére et sa fille et qui fait manquer le 
mariage de celle-ci et le second mariage de celui-la; du méme, Famille; 
voir aussi Bernex et Verneuil, Femme d’un autre; et il faut citer encore An- 
dré Birabeau, La Chaleur du sein—titre emprunté au fameux vers de 
Vigny: “‘J] révera partout de la chaleur du sein’”’—un gosse perd sa mére 
presque en naissant, son pére se remarie trois fois, et l’enfant a successive- 
ment trois demi-méres; la vraie lui manque et il tente de se suicider; les 
trois demi-méres tentent de le sauver. H. Lenormand revient 4 |’exotisme 
et 4 l’énervement des tropiques dans Pacifique: un blanc qui épouse une 
Polynésienne: les ‘‘Climats” causent le drame; André-Paul Antoine dans 
Chanson d’Asie oppose |’Occident et l’Orient. Le Voyageur sans Bagage, 
de Jean Arnouilh, décrit un cas psychologique d’un amnésié de la guerre 
qui renouvre la mémoire, rentre chez lui et se trouve dans un milieu qui 
lui répugne; il a en outre horreur de son ancien moi—qui d’ailleurs n’était 
pas aimable. Comme le titre l’indique, Altitude 3200 par M. Luchaire est 
un drame de l’air. André Lang, La Paix est pour Demain (donné a |’Odéon) 
semble vouloir évoquer le souvenir de Briand; une histoire d’amour est 
mélée au probléme politique. Une piéce religieuse a attiré l’attention d’un 
public assez restreint au Théatre des Deux Masques: Le Dard, par Gabriel 
Marcel—elle obtint le ‘Prix Eugéne Brieux’ de ]’Académie. Fr. Mauriac 
s'est essayé avec quelque succés au théatre (Comédie Francaise) en au- 
tomne avec un titre significatif, Asmodée: c’est le dieu des amours louches 
(cf. Lesage, Le Diable boiteux). Une veuve avec quatre enfants introduit 
dans sa maison un précepteur, un redoutable Tartufe qui aussitét jette le 
trouble dans le coeur de la mére et |’inquiétude chez tous. I] manque faire 
échouer le mariage de la fille ainée; il n’arrive quand méme pas 4 toutes ses 
fins. Dans la piéce régne la méme atmosphére lourde que dans les romans 
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de l’auteur. André Maurois n’a réalisé qu’un demi-succés avec Madeleine, 

Dans le genre léger: Sacha Guitry, Quadrille—qui, cependant, n’est pas 
seulement une facile comédie, mais montre l’>homme confiant et fort 
bafoué par la femme faible et perfide. M. de Létraz, La Fessée, joviale 
farce; Pierre Weber, Ma Femme est avec moi, le succés du Palais Royal. 

Dirons-nous: Théatre politique pour Michel Boulgakov, /’A ppartement 
Zoika—piéce de l’URSS (trad. Crémieux) au Vieux Colombier? Peut-étre; 
en tous c’est l’épithéte qui convient aux Loups, reprise de Romain Rol- 
land, au Théatre du Peuple. 

Il y eut d’autres nombreuses reprises (Porto-Riche, Lenormand, 
Bataille, Courteline, et Claudel—sa premiére piéce L’ Echange, écrite quand 
il était attaché diplomatique 4 Boston), sans compter les classiques montés 
avec le plus grand soin: L’ Ecole des Femmes et Les Facheux, de Moliére; 
le Bajazet, de Racine; L’Iilusion, de Corneille; Le Légataire universel, de 
Regnard; Le Mariage de Figaro, de Beaumarchais; Le Chandelier de Mus- 
set—admirable mise en scéne de Baty au Frangais. C’est au sujet du 
Bajazet que se livra une grande bataille entre critiques sur les expériences 
de mise en scéne des quatre assistants adjoints 4 Bourdet au ThéAtre 
Frangais (voir notre article Année littéraire 1936). Brisson, Dubech, Kemp, 
et Antoine prirent part au tournoi—et, chose inattendue, ce dernier, grand 
réformateur de la scéne il y a quelques années, se pronongait contre les 
innovations. 

Mentionnons encore le nombre respectable de dramaturges étrangers 
qui furent produits au théatre en France: Pirandello (deux piéces), Shake- 
speare (quatre), Cervantés (deux), Goethe (Faust—adaptation de Flegg); 
et comme piéces récentes la Victoria Regina de Laurence Housman, et 
Impossible ici (It Can’t Happen Here) de Sinclair Lewis—celle-ci jugée 
piéce a effet trop facile. Deux romans mis 4 la scéne suscitérent beaucoup 
de curiosité et parfois d’étonnement et de regret, Eugénie Grandet de 
Balzac, 4 l’Odéon (adapté par Albert Arrault), et Madame Bovary, adapté 
et mis a la scéne par Baty au Théatre Montparnasse—une Bovary tout-a- 
fait sympathique et pas ridicule. Le monde du thé4tre montra grand intérét 
pour la restauration du ‘“‘Théatre Montpensier,” 4 Versailles, remis dans 
état ot l’avait laissé la protégée de Marie-Antoinette, salle délicieuse 
inaugurée avec grand éclat et grace 4 la munificence de M. Rockefeller, 
junior, le 10 avril. On joua les Trois Sultanes, de Favart (cf. l’article de 
Gérard d’Houville, Revue des Deux Mondes, 1 mai 1937.) 

L’activité théatrale des étudiants s’est continuée avec zéle. L’exemple 
donné par les ‘Théophiliens’ de Gustave Cohen, le trés actif professeur de 
la Sorbonne (a leur répertoire: le Miracle de Théophile, Robin et Marion, 
Jeu d’ Adam et Eve, ils ont ajouté deux fragments de la Passion de Michel - 
Gréban: une Conversion de Marie-Madeleine, et un Judas, un amalgame 
de l’histoire du disciple qui trahit et de ]’@dipe de la légende grecque) 
fut suivi par le ‘Groupe Théatral antique’ (qui joua l’Amphitryon de 
Plaute) et le ‘Groupe théatral Félix Gaiffe’ (qui joua La Colonie de Mari- 
vaux et La Famille improvisée de Duvert, Dupaty, et Brasier). 

Robert Kemp devient critique dramatique au Temps, remplacant 
Pierre Brisson—lequel, avant de prendre sa retraite, publia une sorte de 
compendium de ses nombreuses chroniques sous le titre de Au hasard des 
Soirées. Un ouvrage qui intéressera les amateurs de théatre: Robert Brasil- 
lach, Animateurs de Théétre, ou sont discutés les quatre nouveaux met- 
teurs en scéne du Francais, Copeau, Baty, Dullin, et Jouvet. Edouard 
Champion publie son volume annuel La Comédie Frangaise, Année 1936. 
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Le Roman.—Il y a une production non diminuée malgré tout ce qu’on 
dit de la situation précaire de la librairie et des hommes de lettres, et il 
est bien difficile d’éviter ici l’impression d’une simple nomenclature. Essay- 
ons cependant. 

Voici d’abord les trois tétes de ligne du roman fleuve: Jules Romains 
avec Les Hommes de Bonne Volonté (13, Mission 4 Rome; 14, Le Drapeau 
noir—Sous-titre: “‘Des cloches du Vatican . . . aux cloches de la mobilisa- 
tion”), Duhamel avec Les Paquier (5° volume, Le Désert de Biévre—qui 
relate, sous forme de roman, |’aventure de |’abbaye de Créteil; 6° volume, 
Les Maitres), et Roger Martin du Gard avec Les Thibault (L’ Eté 1914— 
trois volumes, suivant le 7° de 1929, et qui quoique ayant paru fin 1936 a 
été surtout discuté en 1937); tous les trois prétendent faire une chronique 
des années d’avant-guerre et aboutissent ou aboutiront 4 1914; tous trois 
aussi ne présentent pas des ‘héros,’ mais des hommes moyens de la classe 
des intellectuels, et qui sont déconcertés devant la complexité des événe- 
men ts—miroir bien entendu du désemparement général et en face duquel 
la guerre ne parait avoir été qu’un formidable interméde. Jacques Thi- 
bault, le petit réfractaire du Cahier Gris, va finir dans un grand geste 
pacifiste ot il trouve, comme il le savait d’avance, la mort. Ces trois 
volumes ont recu la double distinction, en 1937, du ‘Prix de Littérature 
de la Ville de Paris,’ et du ‘Prix Nobel’; on dit que l’auteur va ajouter un 
dernier volume en matiére de conclusion générale au grand’ceuvre. Francis 
Robert continue son Histoire d’une Famille sous la Troisiéme République 
commencée en 1933 (vol. 6, Le Gardien d’Epaves) dans le méme esprit 
désabusé et méme cynique, en tous cas fort déprimant, qui l’ont fait 
considérer parfois comme un frére de Céline. Ramenant |’attention sur le 
sujet plus ordinaire du roman, |’amour, Henri de Montherlant continue sa 
série (Jeune Fille, Pitié pour les Femmes, Démon du Bien—il reste 4 paraitre 
Sur le Bord de l’ Abime); c’est encore ce mélange de pitié réelle et d’incisive 
ironie avec laquelle il avait commencé: Costals, aimé des femmes, ne peut 
se résoudre a les faire souffrir: comme on I’a dit “il pousse l’égoisme au 
point de ne pas vouloir qu’on souffre autour de lui et par lui’’; d’autre part 
Solange, presque aussi lucide que lui, le voit venir et sent qu’elle exploite 
sa nature—ou tout cela va-t-il aboutir? l’auteur le sait-il lui-méme? Cette 
surenchére dans l’analyse de l’amour se retrouve également dans la série 
d’André Gide, Geneviéve, ou la préoccupation moralisante du né-protestant 
nuit 4 la pénétration. Et Jacques Chardonne—bien entendu—continue 
lui aussi ses minutieuses dissections—sans trop se renouveler dans Ro- 
manesques. Autres exemples encore: Marie des Angoisses, de Marcel 
Prévost, qui parut en volume; L’Amour attend, de Mme Delarue-Madrus; 
peut-étre La Femme en sandales de Luc Durtain (bien gaulois). 

La désagrégation de la famille sous la poussée des circonstances de 
Vheure continue 4 préoccuper nombre d’écrivains. On a beaucoup remarqué 
Kleber Haedens, L’ Ecole des parents (mésentente entre les générations) ; 
Jacques Debru-Bridel, Les Secondes Noces (dissensions entre enfants de 
premier mariage et maratre); Jean Guirec, La Maison du Bord du Monde 
(un vieillard qui est témoin impuissant des mesquineries de ceux qui l’en- 
tourent); Guy Mazelin, Bétafeu (un gamin intraitable, car jaloux de 
l’affection que son pére donne a d’autres que lui). Genre un peu différent: 
Jean de la Varende, Nez-de-cuir, gentilhomme d’amour—fort loué par la 
critique, racontant les aventures d’un Don Juan, mais moins cynique; 
il est hideux de visage et de corps, mais irrésistible; un drame poignant est 
’aboutissement. G. Bernanos raconte de sa plume tragique une Nouvelle 
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Histoire de Mouchette (un personnage repris de son roman, Soleil de Satan) 
qui, née dans un milieu déplorable mais avec une ame précieuse, tombe de 
misére en misére. Citons encore un roman de H. Bordeaux, Le Parrain; un 
de Madame Colette, Bella-Vista; et deux aussi banals l’un que I’autre: 
Drieu de la Rochelle, Réveur bourgeois, et R. Breuil, La Galopine. 

I] y a de nombreuses études de milieux particuliers: Guy de Pourtalés, 
La Péche miraculeuse (nom venant d’un tableau dont il est question dans 
le récit) qui a obtenu le ‘‘Grand Prix du roman”’ de |’Académie Frangaise 
en juin; il peint un tableau peu sympathique du milieu roman, Genéve, et 
Neuchatel (ot l’auteur a recu un partie de son éducation): un jeune 4 
esprit romanesque moderne surprend ce milieu puritain; André Billy dans 
L’ A pprobaniste (nom donné dans I’ordre des Jésuites 4 celui qui se prépare 
a devenir congréganiste) décrit, d’aprés des souvenirs personnels, dit-on, 
la vie dans une grand institution jésuite il y a quarante ans; Francis Del- 
vaux, dans La Mine a tué décrit, en réaliste, la vie d’un jeune ouvrier; 
il parle en JOC (Jeune Ouvrier Catholique) c’est 4 dire qu’il congoit que 
V’Eeglise réglera la question de la misére des ouvriers. Henri Ghéon dans 
les Détours imprévus accentue, comme dans toute son ceuvre, le ton ec- 
clésiastique. Jean Desbordes dans Les Forcenés décrit, en langue presque 
suave, les atrocités morales de véritables ‘forcenés.’ Il faut faire mention 
spéciale du roman de Jean Prévost, La Chasse du Matin; il rappelle Les 
Déracinés de M. Barrés, seulement il s’agit d’une autre générativna: six 
jeunes gens sont 4 l’aube de la vie; feront-ils mieux que les vieux? On ne 
sait encore; ce que Prévost affirme c’est qu’il faut aujourd’hui “‘le courage 
quotidien de l’athléte plutét que l’héroisme du sportif.” 

Terminons par quelques romans importants qui n’appartiennent par- 
ticuliérement 4 aucun des groupes que nous avons essayé d’établir: Pierre 
Benoit, Les Compagnons d’Ulysse—une femme fatale, une Circé, qui me- 
nace de changer en pourceaux tous les officiers d’une armée dans la petite 
république d’Arequipa, Sud-Amérique; R. Vercel, Sous le Pied de l’ Arch- 
ange, récit d’une gardien au Mont Saint-Michel, c’est 4 dire sous la statue 
de l’archange qui domine le fameux Mont; E. Peisson, Joélle, encore un 
roman de la mer qui valut 4 l’auteur le ‘Prix Vitet’ de |’ Académie Frangaise; 
Simenon, L’ Assassin, qui reprend le théme des Demoiselles de Concarneau 
(1935); Jean Giono, Bataille dans la Montagne, qui décrit avec puissance 
le cataclysme de l’inondation, une des forces de cette nature qu’il sent si 
intensément; Alex. Arnoud, Le Rossignol napolitain, gentil et pittoresque 
récit romancé de la vie de Stradello, compositeur et chanteur napolitain 
assassiné 4 Genéve en 1612; Le Ceur volé, par Mme Simone Terry, un cu- 
rieux amalgame: aventures d’une femme légérement excentrique et souvenirs 
du monde des lettres (on y voit défiler des hommes comme Malraux, Benda, 
Crevel, on y trouve la relation du congrés des écrivains en 1936, etc.). 
Quasi-mystique est La Mort des Ormeaux, par Marcel Prévost: un jeune 
femme qui vit de son amour; son fiancé est a la guerre et elle cultive super- 
stitieusement une ormaie, stire que si les arbres vivent, il vivra; les arbres 
vivent mais ... il meurt. Touchant au domaine de l’irréel et de |’hallu- 
cination, un peu a la maniére de Poe: P. J. Launay, La Maitre du Logis, 
et Jean de Bosschére, L’Obscur 4 Paris. Quant au roman de Maurois, il 
se passe en grande partie en Amérique, 4 Wetmouth [ Princeton]: un profes- 
seur a inventé La Machine 4 lire les Pensées; c’est une fantaisie un peu 4 
la Jules Verne, et ot l’auteur a méme essayé de rattacher, semble-t-il, une 
espéce de morale, 4 savoir que si nous connaissions les pensées des autres, 
nous n’en serions que plus malheureux. Le ‘“‘populisme”’ semble en baisse; 
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il n’y a guére que deux romans de valeur 4 signaler, et encore le premier 
est-il un peu trop dans le genre pleurnicheur, Jours nouveaux, par Mau- 
rice Rué; l’autre, par Jean Damase, Sidi de Banlieue, raconte |’existence 
d’un Algérien vivant dans les quartiers faubouriens de Paris. 

L’exotisme: Ch. Megret, Anthropophages; O. Gilbert, La piste du Sud 
(roman de “‘refoulés” dans les tropiques); Lucienne Favre, Dans la Casbah 
(a Alger); enfin, par une de ces dames qui paraissent se plaire aux descrip- 
tions des turpitudes, des énervantes sexualités, des crimes de toutes sortes, 
auxquelles s’adonnent ceux qui vivent dans les tropiques: Dix sur la 
Route, par Mad. J. Bruno Ruby. 

Il n’y a pas mal de romans inspirés de la guerre: (a) de la guerre d’Es- 
pagne, chez G. Barbarin, Jésusa de Quipuscoa; chez Lucien Maulvault, El 
Requete; chez André Corthis, La Chouette écartelée (c’est |’Espagne sang- 
lante); (b) de la guerre européenne, chez M. Dekobra, Fusillé au Matin; 
chez Henri Poulaille, Pain de Soldat 1914-1917 (les mutineties); chez 
Pierre Nord, Terre d’Angoisse (se passe pendant l’occupation allemande; 
auteur a recu le ‘Prix du Roman d’Aventure’); chez Jean Feuga, Le Mate- 
lot Moravine (révolte et horrible boucherie des marins de Cronstadt, en 
1921); chez F. Carco enfin, Bliimelein, histoire d’espionnage en 1914 (l’es- 
pionne donne son titre au récit). Mac Orlan, dans Le Camp Domineau, 
raconte l’histoire d’un apache qui va faire de l’espionnage en Afrique pour 
le compte de |’Italie; un jour il tue un officier, ce qui lui vaut d’étre fusillé. 
R. Monfreid offre un nouveau roman sur |’Ethiopie ow se méle le fantastique 
et l’histoire de certaines aventures de Menelik Sélassié, Le Roi des Abeilles. 
Le dernier Civil, d’Arniand Piéral, se passe en Allemagne: le ‘dernier civil’ 
a cessé d’étre quand, en 1933, Hitler est arrivé au pouvoir (“La nation s’est 
réveilleé, mais homme meurt”’). Tout 4 fait du domaine de |’imagination 
est le roman de Vladimir Pozner, Le Mors aux dents, o un certain Ungem 
qui a le caractére farouche d’un Gengiskan, veut rétablir le tréne des 
tzars de Russie . . . il finit cependant par étre vaincu (cela rappelle quel- 
que peu la Cavaliére Elsa de Mac Orlan). 

Le récit léger, ou au moins sans drame, fut notablement rare en 1937. 
Il faut cependant signaler le grand succés de Gabriel Chevalier, avec 
Clochemerle, extrémement rabelaisien—le succés s’explique peut-étre par le 
besoin d’une littérature moins perpétuellement grave et sombre (le roman 
fut traduit immédiatement en anglais pour les Américains); il fut suivi d’un 
autre roman, Sainte Colline, un tableau humoristique de la vie dans une 
école catholique. De méme d’esprit rabelaisien: Les Coqguines de J. Jolinon. 
D’un esprit trés subtil au contraire: le charmant récit de Miomandre, 
Direction Etoile (une idylle imaginaire dans le Métro de Paris). D’un hu- 
mour charmant: R. Brasillach, Comme le Temps passe. Un roman posthume 
de Gaston Chérau: Séverin Dunastier. Et un roman 4 clef, par Isabelle 
Riviére, intitulé La Guérison, qui contient des révélations sur l’histoire 
d’amour de Jacques Riviére—on se souvient combien Riviére comptait 
d’amis en France lorsqu’il mourut fort jeune, directeur de la Nouvelle Revue 
francaise. 

Il reste 4 ajouter quelques mots de la Nouvelle. On dit que le public se 
lasse de tant de volumes de nouvelles; il ne semble pas qu’on en publie 
beaucoup moins. On a beaucoup loué—et proposé pour des prix littéraires— 
la collection Faux Passeports ou les Mémoires d’un Agitateur, cing nouvelles 
du Belge Plisnier (auteur aussi d’un fort long roman, Mariages). Une tenta- 
tive d’allécher le public: Neuf et une; ce sont dix nouvelles écrites par dix 
auteurs différents, membres du jury du Prix Renaudot, Aymé Marcel, Ger- 
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maine Beaumont, etc. Ajoutons les recueils suivants: Paul Morand, Les 
Extravagants (la seconde est l’histoire d’Insull, le financier américain) ; Pierre 
Benoit, Saint-Jean d’ Acre; René Jouglet, Nouvelles de l’ Estaminet (pittores- 
ques récits de Picardie); A. t’Stertevens, Ceux de la Mer; Fr. Lefévre, 
Tentations; Thérive, Ceurs d’occasion; Fr. Monfreid, Le Serpent de Cheik 
Hussen (Ethiopie); Henri Troyat, Clef de votte. 

Divers.—On a nettement l’impression, en abordant cette rubrique plus 
importante d’année en année, qu’en vue de |’état du monde actuel, bien des 
écrivains préférent exprimer directement leurs idées pluté6t que de les pré- 
senter sous le voile du roman, voire du théatre. Les livres comportant des 
éléments biographiques sont toujours avidement absorbés; relevons pour 
1937: H. Lavedan, Avant l’Oubli (vol. 3); Fr. Mauriac, Journal (vol. 2); 
L. Corpechot, Souvenirs d’un Journaliste (vol. 3); et, avec l’accent bien fort 
sur le cété philosophique: Ch. Maurras, Mes Idées politiques; Julien Benda, 
La Jeunesse d’un Clerc (mélange curieux d’orgueil et de naiveté); H. 
Béraud, Trois ans de Colére; Jean Giono, Refus d’Obéissance (contenant 
article retentissant ‘‘contre la guerre” écrit en 1934, plus quatre chapitres 
inédits du Grand Troupeau); André Suarés, Réves d’Ombre; Emmanuel 
Mounier, Manifeste au service d’une personnalité—d’un jeune de 30 ans qui, 
avec une grande sincérité, au nom de sa génération, voudrait établir une 
différence entre individualisme (mis au service du moi) et personnalité 
(mise au service de l’humanité); on trouve cette phrase sous sa plume: “Le 
confort est au monde bourgeois ce que l’héroisme était 4 la Renaissance et 
la sainteté 4 la chrétienté: la valeur derniére, mobile de |’action.”’ Au con- 
traire le Journal d’un Intellectuel au Chémage, de Denys de Rougement, un 
jeune aussi, est le livre d’un homme qui ne songe pas un instant a la lutte. 
Comme biographie impersonnelle, on a remarqué deux livres sur ]a Mali- 
bran, l’un documentaire surtout, Henry Malherbe, La Passion de la Mali- 
bran; l’autre plutét émotionnel, Albert Flamant, La Malibran. G. Rageot 
donne une Madame Du Deffand (Collection ‘‘Grandes pécheresses’’). On 
trouve des croquis et appréciations de diverses figures récemment disparues, 
sortes de mémoires fragmentaires, dans les Images d’ Epinal de la Princesse 
Bibesco—des célébrités qu’elle a connues dans le monde des lettres et 
ailleurs (p. ex. Alice Longworth, Ch. Lindbergh); et, dans H. Maassis, 
L’Honneur de Servir, c’est le passé qui l’attire, la France du x111° siécle, ce 
sont les Renan et les Anatole France qu’il voudrait qu’on oubliat. Certains 
livres exaltent les beautés de la douce France: L. Corpechot ré-édite un 
livre charmant, Les Jardins de l’Intelligence, sous le titre Parcs et Jardins 
de France, tandis que Maurice Bédel chante la gloire du vieux Poitou dans 
Géographie de Mille Hectares. Mais les regards sont volontiers tournés aussi 
vers les autres pays: vers l’Espagne, Visite aux Espagnols, par M. Farrére, 
et Cruelle Espagne, par les Fréres Tharaud; vers la Russie: A. Gide publie 
Retouches 4 mon volume Retour de l?URSS (—curieuse publication: dans son 
premier volume [1936] on pouvait lui reprocher d’avoir exalté la Russie 
soviétique avant de l’avoir visitée; cette fois on est étonné qu’il n’ait pas 
attendu de publier son attaque d’avoir terminé son réquisitoire—car loin 
d’étre une retouche dans le sens d’une rectification pour une critique trop 
vive, il ajoute simplement des arguments 4 ceux qu’il avait déja donnés). 
Dans un volume intitulé Mea Culpa le médecin Céline, auteur du Voyage 
autour de la Nuit, dirige un feu meurtrier contre les soviets. Voici deux 
ouvrages qui se font pendant: René Benjamin, Mussolini et son Peuple, et 
Charles Vildrac, Russie neuve—le premier admire |’Italie en haine du com- 
munisme, le second admire la Russie en haine du fascisme; les deux sont 
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“constructifs’”’ cependant. Pour |’Allemagne hitlérienne, on a d’une part 
R. Dorgelés, qui, aprés sa narration d’un voyage en Allemagne, pousse le 
cri de délivrance en rentrant dans son pays, “‘Vive Ja liberté!’”’; d’autre part, 
le comte Alphonse de Chateaubriant qui offre, dans Gerbes de Force, un 
plaidoyer enthousiaste du ‘Fuehrer’ allemand et de son régime. Visite aux 
Américains, de Jules Romains, est intéressant puisqu’il est signé de la main 
d’un maitre. Au hasard de Ja plume on peut encore mentionner Marcel 
Berger, Les plus jolies Histoires de Bétes; Myriam Harry, Les Adorateurs 
de Satan—secte de l’orient qu’elle prétend avoir visitée la premiére des 
Européens; Jacques Chadourne qui a exploité allégoriquement le vieux 
mythe oriental d’une femme avant Eve, Dieu créa d’abord Lilith, et qui, 
aussi, a extrait la substance de ses romans d’amour dans L’A mour, Pensées 
d’un romancier, tandis que Roger Secrétain dit sa nostalgie du temps ot 
les poétes avaient leur mot 4 dire dans le monde: Destins de Poétes (surtout 
Péguy, Montherlant, Fournier, Gide . . . ). Enfin notons un ouvrage con- 
tenant divers fragments d’Henri de Régnier (mort 1936), Paradis retrouvé. 

Un groupe d’écrivains belges, Le Groupe du Lundi, s’est formé pour 
préparer une Histoire des lettres francaises en Belgique; leur manifeste a 
paru en avril. (Il semble que l’idée soit celle-ci: en France, on n’a jamais 
refusé de reconnaitre la littérature francaise écrite par des Belges, mais ce 
sont les Belges qui, trop souvent, hésitent 4 reconnaitre leurs propres écri- 
vains comme francais.) 

Histoire Littéraire—La production est abondante quoique peut-étre pas 
toujours de qualité transcendante. Notons un nouveau volume de l’ Histoire 
de la langue francaise, le magistral monument de Ferd. Brunot; c’est le 
Tome x1, 2me Partie, La Révolution et l’Empire. Pour le Moyen-age, il 
faut signaler le Tome xxxvut, Fascicule I, del’ Histoire littéraire dela France, 
ouvrage commencé par les Bénédictins, continuée par |’Institut: C. 
Klinchaieck y traite la fin du x1v° siécle (in 4°, 280 pages). Au xvi° siécle, 
deux publications concernant Montaigne: Marc Citoleux, Le vrai Mon- 
taigne, Théologien et Soldat (c.a.d. homme d’action et catholique), et 
Mathieu Dreano, La pensée religieuse de Montaigne. Au xvit® siécle la 
production est plus forte: une édition de |’ Ecole des Femmes de Moliére par 
J. Arnavon; un Pierre Corneille et son Ciuvre, par Pierre Liévre; un La 
Fontaine, par Aug. Bailly; un Descartes, par L. Brunschvicq (on s’étonne 
qu’il n’y ait rien de plus pour cette année du tricentenaire du Discours de la 
Méthode); un Malherbe, par Jean de Celles. Au xviir® siécle: un Voltaire, 
par Oulmont; le Paul et Virginie, par Henri d’Alméras, dans la ‘Collection 
Grands événements littéraires’; une Vie effrénée du Marquis de Sade, par 
Marc Amiaux; un Charles Fourier, par F. Armand et R. Maublanc; enfin 
dans L’histoire de la poésie francaise de la Renaissance au Romantisme, par 
Faguet (posthume) le Tome x1, La Révolution. Pour le x1x® siécle, qui 
devient de plus en plus siécle favori des érudits, mentionnons d’abord deux 
volumes de l’édition de Balzac par Bouteron, le dernier étant le 1x°, Etudes 
philosophiques; et, publiés par la méme maison (Pléiade) vol. 1 et vol. 1 
des (Euvres de Flaubert, avec introduction par feu Thibaudet. Puis nous 
avons G. Charlier, Aspects de Lamartine; A. de Cherkov, Belle de Charriére, 
une amie de Benj. Constant; A. Béguin, Gérard de Nerval. A propos de 
V. Hugo un article attristant de Deffoux sur l’affaire de Mme Hugo avec 
Sainte-Beuve (dans le Mercure de France du 1 juin, tiré 4 part), suivi d’un 
livre par Léon Daudet, La Tragique Existence de V. Hugo (Daudet avait, 
comme on sait, épousé en premiéres noces Jeanne Hugo, la fille du poéte). 
Le livre de notre collégue, H. F. Bauer, sur Les Ballades de V. Hugo aurait 
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da étre mentionné en 1936. Deux volumes des Céuvres de V. Hugo, édition 
nationale, ont paru: Shakespeare, et Post-Scriptum de ma Vie. On a vu plus 
haut les publications inspirées par le centenaire du cours sur Port-Royal 
par Sainte-Beuve, centenaire célébré 4 l’université suisse de Lausanne, 
Pour la premiére fois Paul de Saint-Victor, de son temps un critique fort 
apprécié, fit l’objet d’un livre, sous ce titre du nom, par Ch. Beuchat (note 
fort élogieuse, critiquée par Thiébaud dans la Revue de Paris). Deux édi- 
tions du Dominique de Fromentin, l’une par Revon, l’autre par Emile 
Henriot, et un livre de Reynoud sur La Genése de Dominique. Un Baudelaire 
par le prolifique John Charpentier. Un fort intéressant volume sur Renan 
d’aprés lui-méme, par sa belle-fille Henriette Psichari, qui avait accés a des 
manuscrits de famille. Un livre fortement documenté sur Le Réalisme, par 
R. Dumesnil, dans la collection Les Ecoles (chez Gigord, vol. 1x), ‘Prix 
Broquette-Gonin’; et par le méme dans la collection ‘Grands événements 
littéraires’ (Malfére), La Terre, de Zola. Dans la collection Les Ecoles 
aussi, Le Symbolisme, par Clouard. A. Feuillerat donne son excellent Paul 
Bourget (volume de texte; un second volume sera consacré 4 une bibliogra- 
phie détaillée). De Pierre Flottes, Le Drame de P. Loti. D’André Fontaine, 
un Ouvrage sur son maitre Verlaine, et de R. Niklaus, un autre sur Jean 
Moréas; un autre de Ripert sur Louis le Cardonnel; enfin un livre que |’on 
est d’accord pour déclarer bien ‘‘objectif’”’ sur Rimbaud vivant. (Selon 
auteur, Robert Goffin, Rimbaud s’explique ainsi: qu’4 un moment donné 
il a eu péniblement conscience de son anormalité sexuelle; ce fut le drame 
de la découverte suivi de la résignation). H. Massis nous révéle le Drame de 
Proust—qu’il connut personnellement, tandis que Paul Isler nous conte 
Les Débuts d’ André Gide vus par Pierre Louys . . . avec de nombreuses lettres 
inédites de L. 4 G. (Le livre a soulevé de grands discussions: est-il permis- 
sible de publier de tels documents?) Henri Fabureau, dans une petite étude 
sur Paul Valéry, nous sort un peu du ton d’admiration exaltée auquel ona 
habitué le public depuis des années. Ne manquons pas de mentionner les 
études de notre collégue Horatio Smith, Masters of French Literature 
(Moliére, Racine, Voltaire, Rousseau, Hugo, et Balzac—chez Harper, 
N. Y.) 

EVENEMENTS DU MONDE DE LA LITTERATURE.—A |’Académie: mort de 
René Doumic, Secrétaire perpétuel depuis 1923; trois Réceptions: Joseph 
Pesquidoux, 27 mai (par A. Bellessort); Edm. Jaloux, 24 juin (par G. Le- 
comte); Mgr Gente, archevéque du Mans, 24 nov. (par le Duc de la Force). 
Il reste, pour l’an 1938, J. de Lacretelle. Académie Goncourt: la mort fou- 
- droyante de Gaston Chérau, a Boston, le 20 avril, en tournée de conférence 
en Amérique, a laissé une place vacante qui fut remplie le 13 oct. par 
Francis Carco, l’auteur de L’Homme traqué. Une autre vacance a été créée 
en décembre par la mort de Raoul Ponchon. On déplore la disparition de: 
Eug. de Montfort, romancier et fondateur des Marges; Michel Corday, 
lauteur des Embrasés; Henri Duvernois; Marguerite Audoux, auteur de 
Marie-Claire; Gust. Régnier, de la Sorbonne; Fr. de Croisset, l’auteur des 
Vignes du Seigneur, et, avec Leblanc, d’Arséne Lupin, et, en dehors, du 
théatre de La Féerie cinghalaise; Fr. Vielé-Griffin, de l’Académie Mallarmé. 
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SIMPLIFIED SPELLING IN FRENCH TRADE-MARKS 


To the Editor of the Modern Language Journal: 


In the conclusion of his “Sommaire chronologique de histoire de la 
langue frangaise,”’ prefixed to the Précis de Grammaire historique of Brunot 
and Bruneau, the late F. Brunot mentioned among other forces which are 
changing the language, the influence of advertising: ‘‘Depuis quelques an- 
nées on s’est avisé qu’une déformation pouvait, en frappant les yeux, attirer 
attention. L’écriture phonétique a fourni le nécessaire: Kisir. D’ot l’em- 
ploi fréquent de lettres inusitées: Colle ne dit rien. Exigez le K”’ (p. xlvi). 

Our attention was forcibly drawn to this type of simplified spelling by a 
sign-board still to be seen in Brussels, bearing the firm-name of a dealer in 
women’s clothing. It read: PACHERCHIC, and, misplacing the accent, we 
mistook the word for a family name instead of a compound of three mono- 
syllabic French words. In our own California, the washable French gloves, 
KISLAV, can be bought even in small towns. We have collected a score of 
specimens as listed here, and should be glad to receive from readers of the 
Journal other examples of such spelling. 

Alo, plumber’s sign; cafexqui, trade-mark; ¢avouva, ready-made clothes; 
choflo, a water-heater; cibon, brand of chocolates; cybo, metal polish; 
faitmain, hand-sewn; forsho, overcoats; gandukor, brand of corset; immédia, 
a hair-dye; kipik, pickles; kisuzpa, shoes; kub, bouillon cubes; méto, metal 
polish; mormitt, moth exterminator; Priba, cut-rate store; tréfin, wafers; 
Tricomode, dealer in yarns; Toufait, ready-made clothing, Toutmain, 
women’s wear; chaussures UNIC; Uniprix, cut-rate chain stores; viandox, 
extract of beef. 

Wa. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 
Stanford University, California 








« Meetings of Associations « 





MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES AND THE SOCIAL 
STUDIES: THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING SPON- 
SORED BY THE NATIONAL FEDERATION 


SHOULD each school subject have distinctive objectives, cleave to them, and not encroach on 
the distinctive preserves of other subjects? Should the social studies be charged distinctively 
with the creation of understandings and attitudes, while foreign language study devotes itself 
distinctively to the creation of specific skills? ““Yes,”’ said Wilbur F. Murra, Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education, speaking for the social studies; ‘“‘No,” said James B. Tharp, Associate 
Professor of the Teaching of Foreign Languages, Ohio State University. Each speaker was 
presenting his views, not necessarily a consensus of opinion of the professional area he repre- 
sented, at a sectional meeting of the Department of Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
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on March 1, 1938, at Atlantic City. The meeting was jointly sponsored by the National Federa- 
tion of Modern Language Teachers and the National Council for the Social Studies. 

That the distinctive aims of the social studies toward understandings and attitudes might 
be subordinate or incidental aims of foreign language study, and that both areas have in com. 
mon many subordinate aims, Murra was willing to admit. He concluded, “‘It behooves teachers 
in each field first of all to concentrate upon promoting their pupils’ attainment of the distinc- 
tive objectives of their field and to avoid losing sight of those objectives by giving too much 
direct attention to their subordinate objectives, which may well be the distinctive objectives 
of other fields.” 

This disposal of the social aims of foreign language study will be accepted only by those 
who look upon the subject as a tool skill available to a gifted few who may pursue the study 
to the level of an art performance. Even reserving such practical interests to the gifted few, 
and admitting that certain methods and content are obligatory to promote intellectual and 
aesthetic interests in the very pursuit of the subject by a more-inclusive, less-selective student 
body, the teachers of foreign languages insist that their subject as now conceived has a major 
aim in the establishment of a valid social outlook for American boys and girls. The extent to 
which this aim is accomplished will depend on the facilities of a school, the enrollment, and the 
needs of the pupils. “There will remain,” concluded Tharp, ‘‘courses under certain circum- 
stances in which the stress will be frankly linguistic with little time for immediate cultural con- 
tent; there will be equally valid circumstances to warrant courses that are mainly cultural, 
largely in English with only secondary attention to performance in the foreign language. If we 
can conceive of an appreciation level of the study, there may be an orientation stage in the 
form of a language-arts survey of the contributions of other languages and cultures to our own 
language and culture, taught in the medium of English in close connection with the English 
course.” 

In the panel discussion of teachers in service the view was taken by Paul B. Diederich 
and S. P. McCutchen that no logical allocation of objectives could be practiced in the child- 
centered school; the problem rather was to find the things necessary for the child and have 
them done by the most available person to get them done! Theodore Huebener would place 
the social purposes of foreign language study first, to be achieved with well-chosen content of 
significant social application while as much language skill is being obtained as circumstances 
will permit. To him a wide use of reference materials in English and the presence of a language 
orientation course would furnish enrichment to the school program and would come within 
the foreign language curriculum where the teacher has had a better chance to secure the back- 
ground of equipment. Harry Heller believed in the social enrichment from foreign language 
study but would be frank enough to give the name of social studies to a course mainly in Eng- 
lish that would admit four-fifths of the school body, even if taught by the foreign language 
teacher. McCutchen was not interested in distinctive names so long as an educative experience 
resulted in terms of actual behaviors that should characterize a person. After all it is in the 
person of the teacher that real integration exists or does not exist, according to Elmina Lucke 
and J. Buroughs Stokes. Social returns cannot help accruing from a foreign language course 
taught well, with all that that implies in the person and equipment of the teacher. 

The panel chairman, Burton P. Fowler, Headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Delaware, summed up the discussion as accepted by the group by saying, in part: “There is@ 
contribution the foreign languages can make to the enrichment of the social understanding of a 
country that cannot be made by the social studies teacher. After all, we do not need to be con- 
cerned about primary aims and secondary aims, but about those common aims to be achieved 
through the special skills and techniques and materials that are available in various fields; 
and through it all, the personality of the teacher and the method, the process of doing, have 4 
vital consideration. Objectives will never be identically achieved; they will be differently de- 
veloped by contacts in each different field.” 

The chairman of the section, Stephen L. Pitcher, Supervisor of Foreign Languages, St. 
Louis Public Schools, announced that a mimeographed report of the proceedings would be 
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prepared, to contain the papers of both speakers and a stenographic report of the panel dis- 
cussion. 
James B. THARP 
Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The annual meeting of the Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central 
West and South will be held on May 6 and 7, 1938 at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Unusually attractive programs have been arranged for all sessions of the convention. The com- 
plete program may be obtained from the secretary, Miss Lilly Lindquist, Detroit Public 
Schools, Detroit, Mich., or from the chairman of the local committee, Mr. Stephen L. Pitcher, 
Board of Education Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the New England Modern Language Association will be held in 
Boston on May 13 and 14, 1938. Among the speakers will be the managing editor of the Modern 
Language Journal, Dean Henry Grattan Doyle of George Washington University. Further 
information as to the program is available upon application to the secretary of the Association, 
William F. Walsh, 21 Walker Street, Somerville, Mass. 


1 Anyone who wishes a copy of the report should send fifty cents to James B. Tharp, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. (Include five cents for bank charges on checks.) 
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CURIOSITIES OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION 
(from Lenz’s English Reading Book) 





Frenchman.—Ha! my good friend, I have met with a difficulty—a very strange word—. 
How do you pronounce h-o-u-g-h? 

Tutor.—Hock. 

Frenchman.—Trés bien, “hock”; and clock you spell c-l-o-u-g-h, don’t you? 

Tutor.—Oh no! clock is c-l-o-c-k. The fact of the matter is, words ending in o-u-g-h are 
somewhat irregular. 

Frenchman.—Ah, very well, ’tis a beautiful language; h-o-u-g-h is hock, and c-o-u-g-h is 
cock, is it not? 

Tutor. —No, not exactly. We say “koff,” not cock. By cock we understand the bird that 
crows in the morning. 

Frenchman.—Koff. I will remember. Hock and coff; pardonnez-moi, how do you pro- 
nounce d-o-u-g-h? Dock, I suppose. 

Tutor —No, not dock. 

Frenchman.—Not dock? Ah, oui. J’y suis; it is doff, n’est-ce pas? 

Tutor —No, you are still on the wrong track, d-o-u-g-h is pronounced doe. 

Frenchman.—Doe, doe. I will not forget. ’Tis really very fine. English is a wonderful lan- 
guage, and no mistake. T-o-u-g-h is toe: My beefsteak was awfully toe. 

Tutor.—Oh dear, no; you should call it tuff. 
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Frenchman.—T-o-u-g-h, tuff, I see. And the thing that farmers use, what do you call it? 
P-]-o-u-g-h must of course be pluff? I see, you smile, so I must be wrong. Is it ploff? You are 
shaking your head, which means that I have not got it yet. Ah, “J’arrive.” It is ploe, like doe, 
What a beautiful language English must be, and how consistent in its spelling! P-l-o-u-g-h, 
ploe. 

Tutor.—I am sorry to say you are still a long way off. P-l-o-u-g-h is plou (plau), and in 
America they have actually commenced to spell it p-l-o-w, phonetically. 

Frenchman.—P-1-o-u-g-h, plow. It really is wonderful, and I shall understand by and by. 
Plow, doe, koff, hock; but now, just one more. R-o-u-g-h, I presume, must be roff? 

Tutor.—No, r-o-u-g-h is pronounced ruff. 

Frenchman.—“Tiens,” r-o-u-g-h is ruff; then snuff, I suppose, is spelled s-n-o-u-g-h. 

Tutor —Your reasoning misleads you again; snuff is s-n-u-double f. 

Frenchman.—Ah! Very simple! Wonderful language. May I ring the changes once more; 
hough, cough, dough, tough, plough, rough. But I have what you call e-n-o-u-g-h. How do you 
pronounce it?—Reprinted from Peculiarities of the English Language, by Luis Palacios 
Hurtado, Santiago de Chile, 1937. 











° Notes and News e 





JOURNAL ARTICLES REPRINTED 


Tue Education Digest (Ann Arbor, Michigan) reprinted in its March, 1938 issue Theodore 
Huebener’s article ““What I Observed in Some Paris Lycées,” first published in the December, 
1937, number of the Modern Language Journal. 


THE Journal of Higher Education for December, 1937, reviewed in detail Dean Raymond A, 
Schwegler’s article “A Psychologist Looks at Modern Foreign Language Teaching,” which 
appeared in the October, 1937 issue of the Modern Language Journal. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE MONOGRAPHS 


THE Board of Education of the City of New York has published, under the general title of 
“Foreign Language Monographs,” eight pamphlets sponsored by the Department of Foreign 
Languages of the New York City Schools, of which Lawrence A. Wilkins is Director and Theo- 
dore Huebener Assistant Director. Dr. Huebener prepared the pamphlets, the titles of which 
are as follows: “The Cultural Phase of Modern Language Teaching,” “Can the Slow Pupil 
Learn Foreign Languages?” “The Use of Dialogue in Foreign Language Teaching,” “An Ex- 
periment in Foreign Language in the Elementary School,” “Forty Helpful Hints in Teaching 
Foreign Languages,” “The Reading Aim in Foreign Language Teaching,” ‘Oral Work in 
Foreign Languages,” and “Pupil Activity in Foreign Languages.” 


HISPANIC ROOM PLANNED BY LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


Construction of an Hispanic Room in one of the larger galleries of the Library of Congress 
will begin shortly, it was announced in the annual report of Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian. 
The gallery, made possible by a donation from an anonymous person, will house a collection 
representative of the countries south of the Texas border to Patagonia, and of Portugal and 
Spain. 

ACADEMIC PALMS FOR MISS LINDQUIST 


Miss Lirty Lrypqutst, supervisor of foreign languages in the Detroit Public Schools and 
president of the National Federation of Modern Language Teachers, was honored on March 2, 
1938 by receiving from the French consul in Detroit the “Palmes Académiques” with the 
title of Officier d’Académie. The presentation was made at a dinner jointly arranged by the 
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Detroit branch of the American Association of Teachers of French, the Classical Teachers’ 
Club, and the Modern Language Club. The Journal congratulates Miss Lindquist upon her 
new honors. 


DOCTOR’S DEGREES IN MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
ADDENDA 


1935-36 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—Emmert Manson Brackney, A.B., DePauw University, 
1915; A.M., University of Chicago, 1928; (Romance Languages): “Critical Edition of the 
Poems of Dalfin d’Alvernhe.” 

1933-34 


MONTREAL UNIVERSITY—Sister Marie Elise Blouin, S.C., A.B., Seton Hill College, 1924; 
A.M., McGill University, 1930; (French): “L’(Euvre de Louis Mercier, ou l’A4me catholique 
et paysanne de la France.” (Docteur-és-Lettres.) 


CORRECTION 


SISTER BEATRICE CECILE was erroneously listed in the December, 1937 issue as having received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Indiana University in 1936-37. Sister Beatrice Cecile 
received her Master’s degree at that time, not the Doctor’s degree. 


PERSONALIA 


The George Washington University (Washington, D. C.). 

New appointments (second semester): Wolfram K. Legner (A.B., Harvard University, 
1923; Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, 1936), Instructor in German; Priscilla Holcombe 
(A.B., The George Washington University, 1934; A.M., Columbia University, 1937), Associ- 


ate in French. 
Leaves of absence (second semester): Alan T. Deibert, Associate Professor of Romance 


Languages (to study in France); Gretchen Rogers, Instructor in German. 


Queens College (Flushing, Long Island, New York). 
New appointment: Maurice Chazin, Professor of Romance Languages. 


FREE SONG BOOKLET 


Tue Thrift Press, which last Christmas compiled a special foreign song booklet for the Modern 
Language Association dinner in Chicago, is willing to distribute free of charge additional 
copies of the booklet as long as the supply lasts. For the mailing of single copies a remittance 
of two cents in stamps would be appreciated. Write to THE TuriFT Press, Ithaca, New York; 
or 1866 Howe Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FRENCH PRONUNCIATION LESSONS BY RADIO 


Station WTIC (1040 KC), Hartford, Conn., is offering lessons in French pronunciation 
every Tuesday, from 2:00 to 2:30, under the direction of Professor A. Croteau, Head of the 
Foreign Language Department, Connecticut State College, Storrs, Conn. Lesson sheets are 
sent free, either singly or in any quantity, for distribution to French classes upon application 
to WTIC, Hartford, Conn. A French pronunciation contest, open to all secondary-school stu- 
dents, is contemplated for the month of May. 


MISCELLANEA 


GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO, poet, novelist, and dramatist, died on March 1 at his villa on Lake 
Garda, Italy, eleven days before his seventy-fifth birthday. 


Armanno Paracio VaAtpés, grand old man of Spanish letters, died on February 2, 1938. 


Evovarp CHampPIon, historian and bibliophile, died in Paris on February 28. He was the son 
of Honoré Champion, whose famous publishing house he inherited. 
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SAMMARTINO, PETER, AND GUASTALLA, RENE M., A Survey of French Liter- 
ature. New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, 
$2.00. Preface, pp. v—vi; text and questions, 1-264; index, 265-271. 
The authors speak of providing “selected literary morsels.” This reviewer confesses that 

to him the appropriate word is snippets. Extreme examples would be the portion devoted to 

Rousseau (seven pages about his life and works plus one page of Rousseau himself, namely the 

first three paragraphs of introduction to the Confessions), and the chapter on Voltaire (seven 

pages about him and then the final three pages of Candide). In most cases there are two or 
three pages of information and comment followed by about the same amount of truncated 
text; an entire piece is given in the case of various poets (Villon, Ballade des Pendus ; Malherbe, 

Consolation a Monsieur Du Perrier ; Baudelaire, Correspondances, etc.). The choices are mostly 

as orthodox as these samples suggest. The book in general has the advantages and limitations 

of any small anthology. 

There has clearly been an honest and serious effort to make the study of French literature 
“‘vital,” as the authors say, to the American student. Some of the selections should be immedi- 
ately effective (passages from Pathelin, Les Misérables, Le Gendarme est sans pitié, etc.). On 
the other hand I doubt if the public aimed at will be promptly responsive to Bossuet on 
Death or to d’Alembert on the Relations of Philosophy and Belles-Lettres. The bits of biogra- 
phy and interpretation are neither very lively nor quite the opposite. Considerable space is 
devoted to summaries of the action of plays and novels—but how close to the art of Racine is 
the youth who, though he has not read, heard, or seen Andromaque, can “‘tell the plot”? 
Quesiions in French after the passages are meant to stimulate conversation and ideas, a de- 
sirable alliance, but occasionally they would only result in the conning once more of the pre- 
vious footnotes: the student who faces question 8 after the scene from Pathelin, “‘Que veut dire 
le proverbe ‘les oisons ménent les oies aux champs’?” has only to turn back one page to note 
8 of the passage, “les jeunes sont plus malins que les vieux,’”’ and to answer question 5 about 
the rondeau of Charles d’Orléans, “(Comment dirait-on aujourd’hui au lieu de ‘qu’ (au vers 
6)?””—all of which is awkwardly put—he needs only look above, with a slight adaptability as 
to numbers, at note 3, “‘qui en.” This is mechanical. So are the catalogues of names, titles, and 
dates. There is a not unrelated critical simplicity in the statement that few of the literary 
works of the sixteenth century are “‘d’une perfection absolue” (p. 45) and in the generalization 
that Chateaubriand’s influence “‘éclaire et guide toute la littérature du XIX® siécle” (p. 132). 
It is too simple and somehow a sin against Moliére to affirm so baldly that he wants the tri- 
umph of youth over age (p. 100). And even elementary mechanical devices turn cumbersome 
when a student is asked to pick out the important word of the seventy-fifth verse of a poem 
of which the printer has not been directed to number the lines (p. 117). 

There seem to be a number of out-and-out errors. Tristan et Yseut is hardly a Chanson de 
geste even according to the definition the authors have just given (pp. 4, 5); Villon was not 
read and admired by the writers of the seventeenth century (p. 32); the date of Le Cid is 
either 1637 (p. 70) or 1636 (p. 79), but not both; Bossuet became a doctor of theology in 1652, 
not in 1698 (p. 95); Moliére came back to Paris in 1658, not in 1659 (p. 99); it can scarcely be 
said of Moliére that “‘le roi le défendit toujours” (p. 99); Chateaubriand started back to Europe 
on December 10, 1791 and not at the news of the death of Louis XVI (p. 186); Vigny’s trans- 
lation of Othello is certainly not “‘fidéle” (p. 193), as a reading of it would show anyone; the 
date of Les Misérables is 1862, not 1865 (p. 218); the title of Hugo’s Veni, Vidi, Vixi is given 
as Veni, Vidi, Vici, and yet the student is assured that the incorrectly printed title means 
‘je suis venu, j’ai vu, j’ai vécu”’ (p. 208); the date of the beginning of the love affair of Musset 
and Sand is 1833, not 1837 (p.225). It seems almost out-and-out error to decide that the names 
of French playwrights since 1850 which should be retained by the neophyte are Dumas fils, 
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Becque, and—Bernstein! (p. 246), or to affirm that the end of the nineteenth century is the 
“age d’or de la critique” (p.247)—and serenely to pass over in complete silence Sainte-Beuve. 

I return to the point about mechanical simplification apropos of the subject proposed at 
the very end of the book for a student’s theme: “Show how the ideas of French literature . . . 
have imposed themselves upon the world” (p. 264). One may delight in and honor French 
literature and yet not suggest that it, or any other whatsoever, has had so nearly cosmic a 
triumph. Vast claims will not make this literature more vital to students—whom we may cer- 
tainly hope to enthuse, but not by such means. 

Horatio SMITH 
Columbia University, 
New York City 


ELTZNER, DOROTHEA, AND RADENHAUSEN, Paut (eds.), Aus der deutschen 
Geschichte (Readings from German History). New York: Henry Holt and 
Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.44. Preface, pp. iii-iv; 
text (with exercises), 1-209; supplement, 213-224; vocabulary, i-li. 


This brief and appealing presentation of the most important events and characters of 
German history is designed to meet the demand for cultural reading matter on the intermedi- 
ate level, especially in secondary schools. The course of history from ancient to contemporary 
Germany is spread over seventeen well-balanced divisions, dealing with such phases as seem 
essential and characteristic for the development of present-day Germany. Although the sur- 
vey is necessarily sketchy, an astonishing wealth of factual information has been packed into 
it, not only on Germany proper but also on her relations to other European countries as well 
as her contributions to American culture. Objective descriptions of periods alternate with 
brief illustrative narrations of anecdotic character, which enliven the presentation. There are 
also occasional quotations or transcriptions from representative writers. The language is 
simple though not trite; in the progress of the text it might well have become a little more 
complex. 

The aim of the book is to increase reading ability and comprehension. For that reason 
there are no grammatical exercises whatsoever, although the carefully prepared texts lend 
themselves very well to occasional grammar review. The length of the texts is such that certain 
units of subject-matter can well be covered in individual periods of instruction. Each chapter 
is composed of one or several texts (with lists of new words after each text), brief fundamental 
“Merksitze” on each period, as well as comprehensive exercises of pleasant and interesting 
diversity, which are instrumental in vocabulary building, phrase and sentence structure, and 
factual comprehension. “nsidering the fact that the actual texts cover only approximately 
120 pages, while the rest is occupied by 57 illustrations and drill and review matter, the book 
seems to be in accord with its stated aims. The presentation is fair throughout, at times tinged 
with pleasantly human understanding. 

The vocabulary is carefully compiled and the historical data are dependable. Only the 
following corrections of typographical or other errors might be offered: p. 3, 1. 10: “die beiden,” 
referring to whom? (Hildebrand and the two men he meets?); p. 9, 1. 5: “gebraucht” instead of 
“benutzt’’?; p. 21, 1. 13: sei treu; p. 27, 1. 4: Séhne; p. 40, 1. 3 and p. 42, exercise 1: “entreiSen” 
instead of “entnehmen” or simply “nehmen”; p. 41, Merksatz 1: von Bischéfen und Abten; 
p. 55, Merksatz 1: “‘im fernen Osten” is misleading; p. 55, Merksatz 3: in fremden Landern; 
p. 83, 1. 8; beriihmten; p. 98, 1. 11: Edelmann instead of Fiirst? cf. p. 99, 1. 8; p. 105, ll. 4-5: 
naherte sich . . . der Stadt; p. 110: picture of Heidelberg is reversed! p. 165, 1. 15: Chri-stian; 
p. 171, exercise 12: Kaiserkrénung; Vocabulary, p. xi: Christus. The suggestions for the study 
of contemporary Germany—up to 1938!—given in the supplement are ample and point out 
to the inquisitive student a variety of interesting problems. 

HELMuT REHDER 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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KASTNER, Ericu, Emilio y los detectives. Translated and edited by Federico 
de Onis and William M. Barlow. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 84 cents. Preface, p. iii; analysis of vo- 
cabulary, p. iv; text (with footnotes), pp. 1-136; exercises, 137-168; 
vocabulary, 169-203; table of contents, 204. 


Intended for “‘readers in the second year of high school or the first year of college,” this 
Spanish version of Kistner’s world-famous detective story, Emil und die Detective, loses little 
of the colloquial flavor and nothing of the lively interest that characterize the original. Fol- 
lowing the example of the French textbook version of this tale of adventure, the translators 
of the Spanish edition have taken the liberty of changing the scene of action from Berlin to 
Madrid in the hope of adding Spanish color. Nothing is lost by this change of setting, but 
little is gained, for the author has managed to focus interest so well upon the plot, a delightfully 
original series of incidents, that little attention is given to local color even in the original. That 
fact alone permits the action to be placed in Germany, France, or Spain without interfering 
with the development of the story. The doings and the manners of Emilio and his cuadrilla 
reveal, upon careful scrutiny, the non-Spanish origin of the sentimental, self-reliant, industri- 
ous, leader and of his ingenious friends. This inconsistency in the Spanish version is unavoid- 
able, however, and cannot be called a fault of the translation. For quite a different matter, 
however, the producers of this edition may be justly criticized, and that is the use of illustra- 
tions which pointedly remind us of the foreign origin of the juvenile heroes. The illustrations 
used here, important because they serve to introduce the reader to the main characters of the 
book, are very plainly sketches of German grown-ups and children, with German clothes and 
German features. These sketches, in fact, are used to illustrate the first German edition, then 
the French edition, and now the Spanish edition. If this fault may be excused on the score that 
the cost of the book was lowered by using the same plates in the three editions, it remains 
nevertheless inconsistent with the work of the editors, who have attempted to hispanize the 
story by careful changes in names, places, and scenes. 

The text is carefully edited. Lists of locuciones are placed at the beginning of each chapter 
to emphasize the idiomatic content of the following passage. Footnotes permit quick clarifica- 
tion of expressions otherwise offering difficulty to the student. There is little need, I should 
think, for repeating in the footnotes phrases already explained in the idiom lists at the be- 
ginning of each chapter, as nada de particular (p. 35 and footnote to p. 36) and dar un topetazo 
(pp. 35 and 36). Why not use entrevistar for the foreign interviuvar (p. 111)? En rigor occurs 
first on page 36 and should be included in the idiom list to the corresponding chapter (IV). 
The text is singularly free from typographical errors (read el for le, p. 83, line 11). The exercises 
are full and varied, although the desirability of giving a selection for translation from English 
to Spanish for each chapter is questionable in a reader, which, moreover, includes no English- 
Spanish vocabulary. The vocabulary is checked against the Buchanan list and the results 
tabulated in the “Analysis of Vocabulary” (p. iv). Of the total of 2009 words, the majority 
are in the first three thousand; some five hundred are not. 

On the whole, then, the text is well edited, the translation—in view of the difficulties en- 
countered—is excellent, and the story is as interesting and as entertaining as ever. 

ErnNEst R. Moore 
Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York 


HILDENBRANDT, FRED, Der Sand léiuft falsch im Stundenglas. Edited by 
Frederick Betz. New York: American Book Company, 1937. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.30. Preface, pp. v—vi; text, 1-97; Fragen, 99-106; 
idioms, 107-111; vocabulary, 113-143. 


In this story the author has ingeniously attempted to acquaint his readers with the past 
by bringing the men and women of our own time face to face with the persons and events of the 
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past. The hero of the book, Dr. Framm, has constructed a vehicle by means of which he is 
able to travel through past ages and visit with people and observe their lives. He also puzzles 
them by telling them what has happened since their death. He takes some of his courageous 
friends with him on the trip, and all except his housekeeper feel so much more at home in their 
chosen periods of the past than in the present world that they prefer to remain in the past, 
while he returns to a life of solitude. The episodes include a visit to the Argonne Forest, a 
visit with Johann Sebastian Bach, an audience with Frederick the Great in Sans Souci, a con- 
versation with Goethe, and a visit with Luther in the Wartburg Castle. These are important 
personages in Germany’s history and the author has devised this means of acquainting our 
students with them. The information in each of the episodes can be supplemented by the in- 
structor, or used for conversation, or to provide an opportunity for students to look up addi- 
tional information for written work. In short, it is a cultural reader. 

All of the idioms are explained in the margins and are again collected in the back of the 
book. There is a list of German questions that can be used to test for comprehension. The vo- 
cabulary is well done. The text is set in very clear Roman type (which may or may not be an 
advantage). The format is excellent. Nine pictures add interest to the episodes. The sentence 
structure is simple and the vocabulary is that of modern German. The book can be used in 
either second-year college or third-year high-school classes. 

O. L. BocKsTAHLER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


ALFIERI, VITTORIO, La Congiura de’ Pazzi. Edited by Clarence King Moore. 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Intro- 
duction, pp. v-xiii; text, 1-78; notes 79-83; vocabulary, 85-105. 


Professor Moore is to be commended upon his very serviceable edition of this drama of 
Alfieri. The paucity of good texts in Italian has long proved a rather serious handicap to the 
teacher, and though the field be a limited one, contributions of this nature will doubtless find 
a warm reception. Alfieri has too long been slighted in American schools. As a commanding 
and original personality, and as a poet of high order, exemplifying the finest traditions in 
Italian letters, he merits the attention of any serious student. Of Alfieri’s tragedies, La Con- 
giura de’ Pazzi seems a happy selection for class use because of its Italian locale, stirring plot, 
and moving verse. The introduction, while comprehensive, might profitably have been ampli- 
fied to include further discussion of the poet’s technique and art, as well as some specific ori- 
entation to this particular play. It may not be superfluous to call attention to one trifling 
point in this prefatory essay. Professor Moore a'ludes (p. viii) to the Countess Louise as “de- 
voted to the memory of the man whose literary success was in no small part due to her cordial 
co-operation.” This leaves a somewhat erroneous impression of the lady who so speedily found 
consolation. The carefully prepared notes and vocabulary are adequate for the needs of the 
second-year or third-year student. 

GrFrrorp P. ORWEN 
Cornell University, 
Tihaca, New York 


GoETHE, JOHANN WOLFGANG von, Hermann und Dorothea. Edited by A. 
Busse and G. Keil. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.20. Preface, p. iii; introduction, pp. v-xxiv; text, 
3-99; notes, 101-127; vocabulary, 129-178. 


This attractively bound edition of Goethe’s great epic poem presents an old friend in 
the new garb of modern editing technique. The introduction, which shows that the editors are 
more interested in essentials and general values than in a mass of detailed facts, contains a 
brief biographical sketch of Goethe, a short account of the genesis of the poem and of its place 
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in German literature, various helps and suggestions to the student for solving the difficulties 
and irregularities of grammar and syntax found in the poem, and a brief history of the dactylic | 
hexameter in German literature. The text is that of the Jubilaumsausgabe; the quotations jn | 
the notes are from the same source. ‘‘For pedagogical reasons, orthographical changes have 
been made in a few cases to conform with Duden’s Rechtschreibung der deutschen Sprache und | 
Fremdwirter,” and quotation marks set off direct discourse. The notes give aids for translating [ | 
and hope to incorporate ‘‘the results which recent scholarship and research have produced.” 
The vocabulary is practically complete and contains also the idioms (with line references) | 
under key-words. These, however, we might have expected to find in the notes. It would, per 
haps, also have been better if the editors had added the date to their account of the Salzburg 
persecutions (p. xiii). A short bibliography might also have been desirable. These, however, 
are details which the individual teacher can easily supply and do not appreciably detract 
from this otherwise excellent edition of Goethe’s master epic. 
ULanp E. FEenLau 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


BeattiE, A. H., French Reader for Beginners. New York: The Cordon Con- 
pany, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.10. Preface, pp. 7-8; introduc- 
tion, 13-17; text, 18-109; vocabularies, 111-144. 


Professor Beattie’s book admirably fulfills his promise given in the preface. The subject- 
matter, taking us now to France, now into the life of an American university, is interesting, 
varied, suggestively cultural and contemporary. The chapter on “Winter in Paris” is a master- 
piece in creating atmosphere; in “Un Bal,” a letter from one girl to another, the writer steps 
out of real life, likable and human. Other passages well done are the personification of Ver- 
sailles (page 105) and the sympathetic impression of the Cathedral of Chartres. To begin the 
Reader with success the instructor must first have taught the regular conjugations in the com- 
mon tenses and fifteen of the commonest irregular verbs. The forms of the tenses—dort, vien- 
nent, etc.—are nowhere given in the vocabulary. The past indefinite occurs for the first time on 
page 31, the imperfect on page 49. The few past definites begin at page 61 and a lone imperfect 
subjunctive appears on page 82. I suggest that in the interest of a growing tendency of con- 
temporary “‘easy” style, this be replaced by the present subjunctive. The half-page sketches 
are welcome additions to the text and, like it, attract attention by their lack of the stereotyped 
and usual. Common idioms abound in the easy, conversational narration, description, and 
dialogue. The appetizer for this very usable text comes in the form of five pages of ““The French 
We Already Know,” pages as interesting as they are new in such texts. 


a 





E. M. GREENE 
University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, South Dakota 


KAsTNER, Ericu, Piinkichen und Anton. Edited by Frederick Betz. Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Preface, pp. iii-iv; Vorwort, vii—viii; text, 3-90; Fragen, 91-98; idio- 
matic expressions, 98-107; vocabulary, 109-128. 


This story is remarkable because it is really based on a newspaper report of an actual 
happening in Berlin. Erich Kastner read the report and later elaborated it into its present 
form; thus the main point in the story is true, and this reality is vividly reflected in the fin- 
ished product. The story is written in true Kastner style and holds the interest of the reader. 
Piinktchen und Anton meets all of the requirements for a successful text for early reading. 
There is a high degree of repetition of words, and the sentence structure is clear and simple. 
The vocabulary is that of everyday life. There are excellent narrative passages, and consider- 
able dialogue with a goodly amount of wholesome humor. A few well-selected pictures are a 
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feature of this attractive book. The “Vorwort” is written by Kastner himself. 1050 idioms are 
explained in the margins and are again collected in the back of the book. The most difficult 
words are also translated and put into the margins, and all words are listed in the general vo- 
cabulary. This is an excellent story for rapid class reading, outside assignments, or compre- 
hensive exercises that can be facilitated through the questions for oral drill in the back of the 
book. The reviewer favors the use of books in Gothic type, but an occasional deviation broad- 
ens a student’s experience. This delightful story should find great favor in high-school and 
elementary college classes. 
O. L. BocKSTAHLER 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana 


BRADY, AGNES MARIE, AND TuRK, LAUREL HERBERT (eds.), Classical 
Spanish Readings. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938. 
Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.25. Preface, pp. vii-ix; Introduction, xv—xx; 
text, 3-163; vocabulary, 167-202. 


The material of this book has been chosen from the period beginning with the fourteenth 
and ending with the seventeenth century, and is divided into the four suggestive groupings: 
Cuento, The Squire, Picaro, and Paso or Entremés, the four most interesting genres of that pe- 
riod. The authors say, and an examination proves their statement true, that “Great care has 
been used to simplify the texts without destroying altogether the flavor of the originals, so 
that they conform to the present-day demands for simple materials for the reading-approach 
method.” They have been very fortunate in making their selections. Teachers of Spanish will 
agree that they have done well to provide abundant material rather than to pad their text 
with exercises, which are generally a complete loss. The vocabulary has been made inclusive 
enough for quite elementary classes, for it includes irregular verb forms, articles, and even 
proper names. Notes that cannot be relegated to the vocabulary are placed at the bottom of 
the page on which they first occur. The authors do not stop with listing an idiomatic expression 
once. For example we find al encontrarse and al salir nosotros de la casa listed on the same page 
and a little later al ver. The authors have discovered by experience that it is well to give a 
second listing either for a slight variation in the possible translation or for the fixing value of 
repetition. 

This text may be used as early as the second semester or the third term of college Spanish 
and at the same relative place in high school, but this does not preclude the possibility of using 
it in more advanced classes. The reading of this text, together with the study of the short but 
excellent introduction, would be valuable even in a survey course. If, as is to be hoped, the 
authors see fit to publish a companion volume assembling the more idealistic types of prose 
and drama, we should have an even more valuable aid to a rapid survey of classical Spanish 
prose. The present collection fills a need for the teacher of Spanish who has been looking for 
something that has been somewhat “‘tempered to the shorn lambs” but not tampered with 
enough to ruin the real Spanish flavor. Finally the publisher is to be congratulated for the 
beautiful binding used for this text. 

James O. SWAIN 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


LEssinc, GoTTHOLD EpHraim, Minna von Barnhelm. Edited by W. F. 
Leopold and C. R. Goedsche. New York: D. C. Heath and Company, 
1937. Cloth. Price, $1.20. Preface, pp. iii-iv; introduction, v—xxiii; list 
of characters, 2; text (with footnotes), 3-154; notes, 155-229; vocabu- 
lary, 231-273. 


The editors here offer an attractive modern edition of Lessing’s master comedy. The text 
is that of Lachmann-Muncker, somewhat modernized in punctuation, word-form, and 
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spelling. The introduction, in full agreement with the latest methods of editing, presents pri- 
marily general surveys and essentials. It discusses (1) Lessing’s Life and Works (with short 
bibliography); (2) Lessing’s Importance; (3) Historical Background; (4) Lessing’s Language 
and Style (with brief bibliography); and (5) Minna von Barnhelm: (a) Genesis; (b) Impor- 
tance; (c) Effect; and (d) Imitations. The footnotes give helps for translating, while the ap- 
pended notes present “explanations of a factual and esthetic nature.” The latter are very full 
and contain a wealth of valuable information. At the end of the notes for each act is a summary 
which analyzes and explains the various stages of the plot and gives other helpful information 
for a full appreciation and understanding of the comedy. The fact that this analysis of plot 
and characters is not included in the introduction—where it would necessarily have to treat 
the entire play as such—but has been relegated to the notes in the form of a running com- 
mentary is a happy and distinctive feature of this edition. The vocabulary is practically com- 
plete but is planned not to duplicate the notes; the type is clear. The Riccaut scene (Act rv, 
scene It) is supplied with a text on opposite pages containing an English translation of the 
French. The editors are to be congratulated, for they have furnished us with an edition which 
can be highly recommended. 
ULAND E. FEHRLAU 
University of Cincinnati, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 








° Film Reviews ° 





EDWARD G. BERNARD 
Assistant Managing Edtior 


Generals Without Buttons. Based on La Guerre des Boutons, by Louis 
Pergaud. Distributed by Mayer-Burstyn, 1501 Broadway, New York 
City. Directed by Jacques Daroy. Dialogue in French, with English 
sub-titles. 


This film version of Louis Pergaud’s Goncourt-Prize novel is one of the most spontaneous 
and delightful comedies to come from France in recent years. The story is rooted in an ancient 
feud between two neighboring villages of southern France, one of which raises wine grapes 
and prays vehemently for dry, sunny weather, while the other specializes in cabbages and im- 
plores its patron saint for rain. Taken up by the youngsters at the two village schools, the 
enmity is transmuted into boyish guerrilla warfare in which captured foes are stripped of their 
buttons. This is finally ended by joint efforts of a school-teacher and a mayor, and a reconcilia- 
tion banquet is attended by the grown-ups and youngsters of both towns. But amid all the 
optimistic speech-making another quarrel over the weather arises and the grown-ups them- 
selves roll up their sleeves and renew the fray! Told with mellowed Gallic humor, which com- 
pletely covers basically cutting satire with warm human understanding, the film is one of 
exceptionally wide appeal. Attractively photographed, directed with wit and pace by Jacques 
Daroy and acted with great charm by the youngsters of the little village of Belmont, Za Guerre 
des Boutons is a choice addition to school and college fare in this country. 


Un Carnet de bal. Distributed by A.F.E. Corporation, 1270 Sixth Avenue, 
New York City. Written and directed by Julien Duvivier. French dia- 
logue, with English sub-titles. 

Arriving at the Belmont Theatre in New York shortly after the premiére of Generals 

Without Buttons at the Filmarte had given us our first top-rank French film of the season, 
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Un Carnet de bal marks a new high-water mark in the current renaissance of French cinema. 
Comparable only to Les Misérables among the mature pictures of recent years, Un Carnet de 
bal is equally fine in its sincerity and realism, but vastly superior in its pregnant reticence, 
its brilliant timing, and the superb acting of half a dozen of France’s foremost actors. Here is a 
French film of the calibre of our American Cavalcade and Grand Hotel but richer in content 
than either. Written and directed by Julien Duvivier, who created Maria Chapdelaine and 
Poil de Carotte, Un Carnet de bal is the story of a beautiful French woman of thirty-six. 
Widowed by the sudden death of her wealthy husband, alone in the world, she stumbles 
across a twenty-year-old dance program while she is burning some old letters and papers. 
The host of memories it inspires of the half-dozen men then in love with her, finally impel her 
to decide to seek them out. In the episodic sequences which follow, a gallery of contemporary 
lives in the form of brilliantly terse vignettes is created. The characterization by Francoise 
Rosay of the mother of one lover who had committed suicide, and that by Raimu of a delight- 
fully amusing small-town mayor, are perhaps most outstanding among exceptionally subtle 
portrayals by Harry Baur, Louis Jouvet, Pierre Blanchar, Pierre Richard Willm, and the 
lovely Marie Bell, who plays the heroine. Duvivier’s direction deserves special commendation 
for its perfect timing and creation of atmosphere. If the film may be said to have a weakness, 
it is that of almost any philosophic questioning or analysis of life—there is no simple and satis- 
fying conclusion. To end by saying that a first ball has no more innate significance than a first 
cigarette seems distinctly inadequate after the crowding implications of what has gone before. 
But this in no way impairs the fact that Un Carnet de bal is the finest film to come from Europe 
in several years, and fully merits its Gold Cup award in Venice last year as the best film pro- 
duced anywhere in 1937. Here is a picture that no university audience can afford to miss. On 
the other hand, Un Carnet de bal contains a few sequences which might be considered question- 
able for high-school audiences or other strictly regulated situations. In such cases an advance 
screening is recommended before booking it. 


Jalisco nunca pierde. Distributed by José Guerrero, P.O. Box 57, Times 
Square Station, New York City. Directed by Chano Urueta. Songs by 
Lorenzo Barcelata and Pepe Guizar. Spanish dialogue. Running time, 
105 minutes. 


Mexican film production, which has been making notable progress of late, is at its current 
best in Jalisco nunca pierde. Set on a big ranch in Guadalajara, the story deals with the ultimate 
success of two young sets of lovers in having their own way despite the misguided matrimonial 
plans of their parents. This simple pattern is colorfully enriched by the jokes and exciting 
horsemanship of the ‘‘charros” and above all by superb singing. Such songs as ‘‘Guadalajara,” 
“Qué ser4,” and “Ay, Jalisco” are among the most singable to come out of Mexico in recent 
years. The photography and sound recording of Jalisco nunca pierde are distinctly better 
than average. Although, like many imports, this film would be improved by the omission of 
the first few reels, it is perhaps the best Mexican film now available for school and college pur- 
poses, p 


Rendezvous in Wien. Distributed by Bruno Zwicker, 50 Park Terrace West, 
New York City. Music by Willy Schmidt-Gentner. German dialogue, 
with English sub-titles. 

Rendezvous in Wien is another delightful product of the little Viennese production group 
working with the services of Leo Slezak, Magda Schneider, Adele Sandrock and Wolf Albach- 
Retty. The frothy story deals with the attempts of a pretty tourist guide (Magda Schneider) 
to interest a visiting English publisher in the music of a talented young composer. Despite a 
misunderstanding and separation of the lovers, the required happy ending results. As in their 
past films, the droll comedy of Leo Slezak, the salty characterization of Adele Sandrock and 
the charm of Miss Schneider and Mr. Albach-Retty form an irresistibly diverting combination. 
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The film is freely recommended to schools and colleges seeking an enjoyable light comedy with 
music, 


Beethoven. Distributed by World Pictures Corporation, 729 Seventh Ave- 
nue, New York City. Dialogue in French, with English sub-titles. 
The highly successful premiére run of this film at the Fifty-fifth Street Playhouse is to 
this writer one of the engimas of the current season. It is true that the tremendous combined | Bag! 
prestige of Beethoven and Harry Baur can explain a great deal, but the film is slow, ponderous, 
and unconvincing. Treating Beethoven’s unhappy loves with attempted delicacy and poign- Bert 
ance, the director fails to make adequate allowance for Baur’s advanced age and stout phy- 
sique, and achieves results that often verge upon the ridiculous. Poor Baur! Poor audience! 
de 


Fanny Elssler. Distributed by Ufa Films, Inc., 729 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City. Directed by Paul Martin. Music by Kurt Schroeder. Ger- 
man dialogue, with English sub-titles. Gid 
Fanny Elssler is another pleasant Lillian Harvey musical film. Set in Vienna, in the era 

of Metternich supremacy, it deals with a supposedly tragic love affair between the noted 

dancer and Napoleon’s only son, the young Duke of Reichstadt. Commanded by Metternich Ha: 
to distract Reichstadt’s attention from affairs of state, Fanny Elssler falls in love with him. 

After an abortive secret trip to France to further his political ambitions, Reichstadt dies in 


Vienna, while Miss Harvey tearfully carries on. Although competently acted and directed, the Jot 
film lacks power and conviction. The music and dancing are mildly enjoyable but thoroughly 

undistinguished. Ku 
Merlusse. Written, produced, and directed by Marcel Pagnol. Distributed La 


by French Motion Picture Corporation, 130 West 46th Street, New 
York City. French dialogue, with English sub-titles. 


Marcel Pagnol again reaches a note of superb realism and insight in Merlusse. This crea- 
tion, more in the tradition of La Maternelle and Marius than the author’s popular Topaze, is Le 
the story of M. Blanchard, a lycée instructor in charge of a score of students doomed by paren- 
tal indifference or other domestic troubles to spend Christmas Eve and Christmas Day in 
school. “‘Merlusse,”’ a Provencal term for codfish, is the nickname bestowed by his pupils upon Le 
the ugly old teacher, whose glass eye and harshness have made him feared and disliked. Re- 
sentful and lonely, the pupils play vicious pranks on the equally resentful and lonely Blanchard 
That night, however, touched by their plight, he expends a large part of his slender resources P; 
so that each of them may find a present in his shoe the next morning. Astonished, they match 
his gifts with their most prized possessions, and ‘‘Merlusse” becomes thereafter a term of 
affection. Henri Poupon’s splendid acting, and Pagnol’s own capable direction are outstand- S 
ing features of a generally superior production. Merlusse is well suited for school and college 
audiences, but probably will be more fully appreciated by mature groups. 
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Bagley, Charles R., An Introduction to French Literature of the Seventeenth Century. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1937. Cloth. ix, 498 pp. Price, $2.50. 

Bernard, Tristan, Visites nocturnes. Edited by A. G. Bovée. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. ix—x; “‘Tristan Bernard,” xi—xii; text 
(with idiom lists and footnotes), 1-155; exercises, 159-250; vocabulary, 253-307. 

de Sauzé, E. B., and Dureau, Agnés M., Un Peu de Tout: Second French Reader. Philadelphia: 
The John C. Winston Company, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.96. Preface, pp. iii-iv; 
text (with exercises), 1-311; songs, 313-320; vocabularies, 321-379. 

Giduz, Hugo, and Holmes, Urban T. (eds.), Les Contes des Sept Sages. New York: Farrar and 
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Hartstall, Paul K., and Babcock, James C., Si nous écrivions. Boston: D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany, 1937. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.28. Preface, pp. iii-iv; Lessons I-X XXII, 1-160; 
lecon supplémentaire, 161-165; verbs, 166-172; vocabularies, 173-232; index, 233-235. 

Johnson, Laura B., French Reading Tests. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Paper. 
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Kurz, Harry (ed.), Pages a lire et 4 dire. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Paper. 
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Labiche, Eugéne, and Martin, Edouard, Le voyage de Monsieur Perrichon. Edited by George 
P. Borglum and Nelson H. Brooks. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. v—vi; notice biographique et critique, ix—xiii; text (with 
footnotes), 1-116; exercises, 117-181; vocabulary, 183-253. 

Leblanc, Maurice, Arséne Lupin, Gentleman-Cambrioleur. Edited by Alexander H. Olmsted. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1938. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. Foreword, pp. 
iii-v; text (with footnotes and exercises), 3-164; vocabulary, 165-218. , 

Lesage, Alain-René, Gil Blas. Adapted and edited by Lawrence Hervey Skinner and Leslie 
Snowden Brady. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1938.Cloth. Illustrated. Price, 
$1.28. Preface, pp. iii-iv; text, 1-199; exercises, 203-261; vocabulary, i-xxxix. 

Patton, E. E., Nouvelles Causeries en France. (Conversation book, with grammatical notes.) 
Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1938. Cloth. Frontispiece. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. 
iii-iv; text (with notes), 1-194; appendix, 195-200. 

Solomon, Alfred, Short French Grammar and Composition. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1938. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Preface, pp. ix-xi; introduction, xiii-xxii; Lessons I-XVII, 
3-70; review exercises, 71-73; conjugation of verbs, 74-84; Les Péches, 87-104; composi- 
tion exercises, 107-114; vocabularies, 115-140; index, 141-142. 

Voltaire, Traité de M étaphysique (1734). Edited by H. Temple Patterson. Manchester, Eng- 
land: Manchester University Press, 1937. Paper. xiv, 76 pp. Price, 3 s. 6 d., net. 


GERMAN TEXTBOOKS 


Arlt, Gustave O., and Schomaker, Christel B. (eds.), Kleiner Liederfreund: 202 Popular German 
Songs. New York: F. S. Crofts and Company, 1938. Cloth. Price, $1.00. Foreword, pp. 
v-vi; suggestions for grammatical illustrations, v; songs (words and music), 1-159; index, 
161-166. 
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